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NEWS OF 


: HE — between Herren Hitler and von Ribbentrop 

ind Laval in Paris is evidently an event of some 
i. even if the slippery French politician simply 
received instructions from his masters. Little is gained 
speculation regarding the subject of either of these conversations, 
or of those between the Germans and General Franco. ‘The 
Petain Government is known to be anxious to be allowed 
move to Paris. On the other hand, the Germans may well 
decide 10 occupy the whole country. Discussion may have 
included these topics, or even, as a Nazi spokesman suggests, the 
proposal that the German, French and Italian fleets should unite 
—if they can—to smash the British Mediterranean Fleet. 
(Under the armistice terms Germany undertook not to use French 
ships against Great Britain.) On all these hypotheses events 
will throw some light. But on one material point—the com- 
petence of M. Laval to speak even for unoccupied France— 
considerable doubt prevails. There is increasing evidence of 
the growth of a pro-British, pro-de Gaulle, anti-Nazi and to 
some extent anti-Pétain feeling in France. The temptation to 
exaggerate its importance must be resisted, and at best it cannot 
radically affect the situation for the present. But it is a trend 
worth noting. 


Eden in Egypt and Palestine 


Mr. Eden’s journey to the Middle East, where he has had 


consuliations with General Wavell, the Middle-Eastern 
Commander, has visited Jerusalem, and been received by 
the Emir Abdullah of Transjordan at Amman, is important in 
more ways than one. First, public opinion has been impressed 
by the fact that Britain is no longer so pre-occupied with home 
defence that it cannot spare its War Minister to attend to the 
increasingly important military situation in the East Mediter- 
ranean. Secondly, Mr. Eden has been able to continue the 
conversations which he had with General Wavell in England last 
Aug id study our Eastern defences on the spot. He has, 
moreover, had the opportunity of contacts with allies and friends 
of untry—Egyptians, Arabs, and doubtless also represen- 
tau f Turkey and Greece. One could wish that he could 
¢ ; journey a little further and seize the opportunity to 


§9 on the Turkish capital. His visit is not the only evidence 


THE WEEK 


of the importance which the British Government attaches to 
the Eastern Mediterranean front. During the last six weeks 
there has been a steady flow of powerful reinforcements thither. 
New Air Force units have arrived and are in action. The fleet is 
in such strength that the Italians avoid action whenever possible, 
and have received some severe knocks. So far at least as the 
defence of the Suez Canal is concerned, Britain is ready for any 
attack that may be made by the embarrassed Italian army, 
already hampered by long and exposed communications, 


From Rumania to Bulgaria 


Whilst the Italians are still laboriously supplying their 
Egyptian front and marking time in apparent expectation 
of German moves further north, attention becomes more 
concentrated on the Balkans. Germany is consolidating her 
position in Rumania, securing control not only of the vital 
oilfields but of the whole economic life of the country. General 
Antonescu’s Government still exists, but it is acquiescent and 
ignored, with power in Rumania even less than that of the 
Vichy Government in France, since many of its purely domestic 
functions have been taken over by the irresponsible and pro- 
German Iron Guards. The plight of Rumania is virtually that 
of a subjugated country; and the Germans having secured it by 
bloodless victories are in a position to use it as a jumping-off 
ground for further adventures. Whither, and by what means? 
Geographically Bulgaria stands next in the path, and the present 
Nazi plan is to win it not by threats but by bribes—by appeals to 
her traditional territorial ambitions. In the past she has set 
her eyes longingly not merely on Dedeagatch on the Aegean, but 
on Kavalla and even Salonica. There are elements in the 
Bulgarian Army which strongly favour Germany and look to her 
to help them in settling old scores and satisfying old ambitions. 
The inaction and silence of Russia have discouraged the pro- 
Russian Bulgarians, and there are few signs that the object- 
lesson of the fate of Rumania has been fully appreciated at Sofia. 
German “tourists” are already penetrating the country, the 
usual advance guard of a more formidable army. It is unlikely 
that Bulgaria will offer serious resistance to the further southward 

of Germany Istanbul and the Aegean, if and 
she thinks such a step safe or timely. 
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From Bulgaria to the Aegean ? 


Yugoslavia is fully alive to all the dangers, but it is difficult 
to see how she could put up a serious resistance if Italy or 
Germany decided to march across her territory to attack Greece 
in the direction of Salonica. But with Greece herself the position 
is different. If attacked she is assured of support by Great 
Britain and Turkey, and Turkey—whatever view she might take 
about marching to the help of Greece on land—is resolutely 
determined to defend her ‘Thracian territory at all costs. The 
method of attacking Syria by way of the formidable Chataldja 
lines, the Straits, and the mountainous spaces of Asia Minor 
defended by the redoubtable Turks is hardly one that is likely 
to appeal to Hitler. The Turks are full of confidence, and with 
reason. The extent to which they would be forced to help 
Greece on land must depend on the attitude of Russia, but there 
is nothing to suggest that Russia would have anything to gain 
by hindering Turkey in a mission useful also to herself; and 
recently there have been marked improvements in the relations 
between Moscow and Angora. It appears to be possible for 
Germany to extend her sphere of influence in the Balkans 
and even to add to her conquests, bloodless or otherwise; but to 
do so, if the Allies play their part together well, will not neces- 
sarily take her much further towards winning the major war. 


British War Production East of Suez 


At the moment when the war in the Middle East threatens 
to assume greater proportions it is reassuring to know that 
today the Viceroy of India is opening an Imperial conference 
at New Delhi. It is a practical reminder of the fact that all 
the resources of the Empire are being mobilised for the war, 
and that Imperial forces engaged in the Eastern Mediterranean 
can draw upon supplies provided for them in the East without 
having to rely upon what can be sent from this country. India, 
South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, Southern Rhodesia, 
Burma, Hong Kong, Ceylon, Malaya and the East African 
Colonies will be represented at the conference, the object of 
which is to plan the equipment and supply of Allied forces in 
the Middle East from Imperial sources East of Suez. ‘The 
Eastern Empire, with the territories it can tap, is immensely 
variegated. It can supply all the oil and lubricants that will be 
needed. It is rich in metals and raw materials of all sorts. 
But that is not all. It has also a vast industrial capacity, with 
India as its industrial centre, and Australia and South Africa 
capable of making important contributions. India is already 
meeting all the steel requirements of the Middle East, with an 
exportable surplus for Britain, and making artillery, machine- 
guns, rifles, small arms ammunition, railway equipment, rubber 
tyres, clothing and other war supplies. Our Middle Eastern 
forces have their bases and their supply-centres at their backs 
in the East, and do not severely tax either our home manufac- 
turing resources or our long-distance shipping. 


Japan, Britain and America 

The Burma Road is open, lorries are pouring into China 
along it and the Japanese Air Force is doing its best to bomb 
them as they go. There is little likelihood that air-raids will 
make the road impassable. Vast gangs of coolies are waiting io 
repair any damage, and even if bridges are destroyed ample 
bridging material is ready wherever it may be needed. More- 
over, one of the chief imports along the road will be American 
aeroplanes, which, if they arrive safely, will soon be available 
to protect the route they have travelled over. If by intent or 
inadvertence the Japanese start bombing on the Burma side of 
the frontier, a tense situation will arise, and it is to be assumed 
that we have assurances of American support in whatever action 
may be necessary. Britain and the United States are no doubt 
maintaining equally close contact regarding the supply of oil 
to Japan from the Dutch Indies. Washington and London are 


concerned because there is considerable British and American 
capital in the supplying companies, Royal Dutch and Shell. 
So far no action has been taken in the matter, on the reasonable 
ground that neither Britain nor the United States is at war with 
Japan, and it is to the interest of neither at the moment to take 
steps that might drive her into war, or indeed to upset 


normal 
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trade relations. America, while she has banned the export of 
the high-octane aviation spirit, is herself supplying lower-grade 
petrol to Japan, and could obviously therefore not object to the 
Dutch Indies doing so. Moreover, the fear that in Certain 
circumstances the oil-supply might be cut off would act 
something of a check on Japan. However, actually no gj 
agreement has yet been concluded. 


The Importance of Thailand 


The strategic importance of Thailand, as we are learning to 
call Siam, is obvious from a glance at the map. The bulk of 
the country lies between Indo-China, which is in process of be. 
coming a Japanese province, and Burma, while a long strip of jt 
runs down to the Malay Peninsula to within some 400 miles 
from Singapore. Japan has always been fully alive to such facts, 
and so has Thailand itself, which realises both the advantages 
and the dangers of its situation. In the first month of the war it 
concluded treaties of non-aggression with Britain and France, 
and af friendship with Japan, wi.ich has assiduously sought 
closer relations with Thailand. Since the fall of France, and 
the encroachment on Indo-China by Japan in the east, Thailand 
has sought “frontier rectifications” from Indo-China in the 
west, and is threatening to secure them if necessary by force, in 
spite of the treaty of non-aggression. But on the whole a 
peaceful solution seems likely, particularly if Japan thinks it 
politic to support Thailand’s claims, At the same time, there 
have been welcome evidences of the solidity of Thailand’s 
friendly relations with this country. A goodwill mission from 
Bangkok has just, at the instance of the Thai Government itself, 
visited Burma and India, where its reception was markedly 
cordial, and it has now gone on to Malaya and Australia. The 
Siamese as a race have always been popular in Great Britain, 
and close political friendship would be an appropriate reflection 
of the sentiment prevailing between the peoples. 


Mr. Churchill to Frenchmen 

Frenchmen in occupied and unoccupied France and in the 
French Empire overseas will have heard with mingled feelings 
Mr. Churchill’s address broadcast in their own language last 
Monday. Since the fall of their country they have been 
subjected to propaganda poured out upon them not only by the 
Germans but also by the Vichy Government, which has sought 
to justify itself and win the favour of the enemy by vilifying 
the British. Since they have also had ample opportunity not 
only to judge for themselves that the enemy plan the seizure of 
Alsace-Lorraine, Savoy, Nice and Corsica, but also the disinte- 
gration of their national life and culture. The French will 
gradually come to understand that British action against their 
warships was directed against Germany, and in the ultimate 
interest of themselves; and, for the rest, nothing will impress them 
so much as our steadfastness and success in the fight, and the 
assurance that this country is going on to the end, and that 
France will share in the benefits of victory. It must not be 
supposed that there is nothing the French can still do for 
the cause apart from that important work to which General 
de Gaulle has already set his hand. The General’s work may 
be extended in the French Empire, and the more surely if 
Frenchmen overseas have the certainty of French sympathy at 
home. And even at home, under the eyes of the Germans, ihere 
are things that may be done—but on that, as Mr. Churchill 
says, Les orcilles ennemis nous écoutent. 


The Government and Raid Shelters 

Mr. Morrison has taken a decision which is certainly right 
and should have been taken before—that the Governmen: will 
reimburse local authorities the whole cost of future contracts for 
the construction and equipment of shelters if reasonable economy 
is practised. The districts where shelters are most needed are 
often those where the ratepayers have been hardest hit and 
expenses are soaring far beyond their means. But there can 
be no cheese-paring in the matter of life-saving, nor is it right 
that Councils should pause to consider whether they ought ‘0 
spend money on shelters which may be largely used by persons 
The supreme necessity is to get 
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good shelters in the right places with the least possible delay. 
It is the Government’s responsibility, and the local authorities 
must be regarded as its agents; and the Government recognises 
this fact by issuing its own orders. In London, the Ministry 
of Home Security ought to be content with nothing less than 
an exhaustive survey of the whole area, so that immediate use 
can be made of accommodation which can be easily adapted 
for the purpose of air-raid protection. The resources of the 
City, which is so little inhabited at night, have been insuffi- 
ciently explored. Within its confines are many deep basements, 
under strong buildings, which could be turned into admirable 
shelters and thrown open to passers-by by day and to the 
public that desires sleeping-room art night. The City has the 
further advantage that it is near some of the crowded and 
insufficiently protected regions of the East End. 


Air Raid Deaths 

Close on seven thousand people—actually 6,954—were killed 
in Great Britain by air raids in September. For October the 
figure may well be higher, for intensive and indiscriminate raid- 
ing did not begin till the end of the first week of last month. 
This month London has so far had only a single night without 2 
raid. ‘The lengthening nights may, indeed, mean a lengthening 
toll, though steady improvement in defensive measures, both 
military and civil, may counteract that. The provision of deep 
shelters wherever possible will obviously keep casualties down. 
But the very success of the Royal Air Force in frustrating the 
enemy's daylight operations has driven him to indiscriminate 
murder under cover of night. Even the R.A.F., addressing itself 
exclusively to military objectives, must in the course of its 
attacks inflict considerable damage on civilian persons and 
The Germans, choosing no such specific objectives, 
inflict much more. We must face the fact that at present there 
is no complete remedy. Palliatives, of which the most must be 
made, are more and better sheliers, more evacuation and dis- 
persal, more aeroplanes and more A.A. guns. Progress is 
being made on all these lines, and it should result in casualties 
being kept down to something like their present figure, and 
gradually, it may be hoped, reduced. The element of chance 
bulks large when bombs are scattered broadcast, but daily or 
weekly fluctuations should not much affect the long-term 
average. The loss of life is deplorable and distressing, but we 
are in the midst of a great and prolonged battle; and, for battle 
casualties, seven thousand a month is not a high figure. 


The Home Guard 

The Home Guard, as Sir Edward Grigg reported last 
Saturday, is as much a part of the armed forces of the Crown 
as the Grenadier Guards—as an over-audacious enemy at any 
time may discover to his cost. It is promised that as soon as 
possible all will be equipped with battle-dress, greatcoats, steel 


prope rt) 


helmets, rifles and machine-guns—and great progress has 
already been made in providing these essentials of active 
service. The Home Guards now number 1,700,000, and are 
rightly counted upon as an invaluable element in home defence, 


releasing the Regular Army for other duties. But their functions 
are of a special character. It is of the essence of each unit that 
it is a local force, consisting of men who know the locality 
intimately, and are capable of acting quickly in a_ local 
emergency before more highly organised troops can be sum- 
moned. Much of the drill and training required by ordinary 
soldiers is not needed by them, yet they have duties of their 
own for which a special branch of training is highly important. 
For this purpose the school at Osterley Park came into being. 
It is to be replaced by a new central training school on a country 
estate in the Home Counties, where commanders and section 
leaders will undergo short intensive courses under favourable 
conditions. On these in their turn will devolve the duty of 
training the rank and file of Home Guards in the various 
districts. Thus a certain uniformity in training will be ensured 
for the whole force, but always in accordance with the principle 
that there must be the utmost elasticity in meeting the needs 
of cach area, and allowing for the fullest development of 
Mitiative, 
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Notes From America 

CORRESPONDENT in the United States writes: 

What people in any country think, and say privately, and 
what they say in public are often very different things; just now 
in America, however, there appears to be surprising conformity 
about this. And there is no doubt that the Americans are think- 
ing a great deal about their country’s affairs, foreign as well as 
domestic, and probably more about foreign affairs than ever 
before. 

The presidential electoral contest is, like all other presidential 
contests, to a large extent one between men rather than 
measures, between Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Willkie. It is, how- 
ever, less of a personal contest than usual, because Mr. Roosevelt 
is a familiar, arresting personality, whereas Mr. Willkie is, or at 
any rate was, until he was adopted as candidate, com- 
paratively unknown; in politics he was quite unknown. It 
looks as if he had been put forward by the Republican 
Party leaders as the “ dark horse,” so frequently resorted to 
in time of party difficulties. This being so, there is really not 
a great deal of scope for contest between personalities in the 
public mind; accordingly the contest is also one between policies 
and even between political ideals. 

On foreign policy there is substantial agreement between the 
two candidates, as they have made clear in public statements 
and speeches. They have each declared their determination to 
pursue a policy of whole-hearted support to Great Britain, 
“short of war ”—that is, short of dispatching American armed 
forces overseas. Mr. Roosevelt has added to this qualification, 
“unless the United States is attacked.” Whether this addition 
makes any difference to the declared policies of the candidates 
is a matter of opinion; presumably any President would feel him- 
self free, if his country were attacked, to advocate the dispatch 
of an expeditionary force overseas. In the present age, however, 
attack begins by other means than shot and shell. Statesmen 
may differ in their discernment of what constitutes an attack 
upon the integrity and independence of their country. Mr. 
Roosevelt has throughout his two terms as President very con- 
sistently declared his determination on the side of democracy 
abroad as well as at home and—within the limits imposed by 
traditional politics—has spared no pains to put this -policy into 
effect. The remarkable unofficial publication called American 
White Paper amply proves this. 

It is in regard to domestic policy that there is the deep division 
between the two presidential candidates, for while both are, of 
course, completely democratic, the one continues to stand whole- 
heartedly by the New Deal, and the other represents the great 
stand against it. The Republican Party seems to regard the New 
Deal as Socialism, as a progress, if not immediately, at any rate 
steadily, towards a socialist totalitarian system. For instance, 
Mark Sullivan, the widely-read commentator of long standing, 
writes (Philadelphia Inquirer, October 7th, alluding to a policy 
of the National Labour Relations Board): “The single step, 
standing alone, seems plausible, and may be reasonable. But the 
sum of the steps, and the way they fit into each other, is as 
certain a path toward revolution as any that occurred in the 
totalitarian countries of Europe.” It may be said that as a 
whole all business circles share this view. The fact that Mr. 
Roosevelt is standing for a third term of continuous tenure of 
the presidency—the first time that such a thing has occurred in 
the annals of the United States—is put forward as evidence in 
support of this view, but appears not to be taken very seriously 
by the general public. 

It has been remarked (Frank R. Kent, columnist, syndicated in 
the Baltimore Sun and other journals, October 7th) that though 
business men may be “for Mr. Willkie 100 per cent.,” they 
“shy away from active participation in the Willkie campaign.” 
For it seems clear that Mr. Roosevelt has the sympathy of the 
ordinary citizen and of “the forgotten man” for whom he has 
so cloquently pleaded. “It seems time,” continues the Re- 
publican commentator, “ for American business men to wake up 
and shake off their timidity. In particular, they should get rid 
of the inferiority complex that makes them consider their 
political support a liability. That is the New Deal doctrine, 
but they are fools to subscribe to it.” 
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N ten days’ time the American election campaign will 
be over. Mr. Roosevelt, stung by various charges 
and allegations of his opponents, will have delivered the 
five speeches in which he intends to vindicate his words 
and actions. He is no doubt wise in taking that course, 
for there is general agreement that while the chances are 
still in his favour his Republican opponent has made 
definite headway in the past fortnight. That progress 
might be stemmed by three or four of the President’s 
characteristic utterances, for like Mr. Churchill he is at 
his best in direct addresses to the people. Whatever 
the choice, it will and must, of course, be America’s alone, 
and any expression of preference here for one candidate 
over the other would be altogether mischievous and 
improper. It would also be largely gratuitous, for on 
the essentials of foreign policy Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Wendell Willkie are one. They have indeed developed 
something like a rivalry over the extent of help to be accorded 
to Great Britain. Whichever is elected, we can count 
on America doing her utmost to help us, “ short of war,” 
and even that reservation may have a brief time-limit. 
The most that can properly be said is that, quite apart 
from the respective merits of two candidates each of whom 
is bent on helping Britain to the utmost, there might be 
some advantage to us in a choice by the electors which 
would avoid the delays inevitably resultant on a complete 
change of administration. 


Whatever the outcome of the polling, it will help con- 
siderably to have the issue decided one way or the other, 
for at a moment so critical in the development of the war it 
would be disastrous for America’s activity to be in the 
smallest degree restricted by political uncertainties at 
home. It is due both to Mr. Roosevelt and to Mr. Wendell 
Willkie to recognise that each of them has done all in 
his power to reduce that restriction to a minimum. Both 
of them are dealing with a public opinion which, as Lord 
Lothian and many others have testified, has undergone 
an immense evolution in the last three months. The 
United States may or may not, as many neutral observers 
seem to believe, become an active belligerent as soon 
as the election is out of the way. It is by no means 
certain that that would be the best service she could 
render. Intensification of her present efforts in munitions 
production, and particularly of aeroplanes, together with 
credit arrangements which would alleviate our financial 
difficulties, is what we desire of her most; the extension 
of credit would involve the repeal of the Johnson Act, which 
forbids such an operation, but either Mr. Roosevelt or 
Mr. Willkie could secure that if the election gave him a 
Congress of his own political colour. On the other hand 
a definite declaration of war by the United States might 
have a considerable political effect on such States as are 
still neutral, and equally on all Hitler's victims, from 
Paris to Warsaw and beyond. We can well afford to 
leave the decision regarding that to the President and 
Congress which will be elected on November sth. One 
difficulty that must confront the United States, whether 
as our belligerent ally or our non-belligerent friend, 
is the allocation of the products of her factories between 
her own forces and ours. The flow of aeroplanes and 
guns across the Atlantic increases. About a seventh 
of America’s production is now military in character, as 
against about a third during the last war. Lord Lothian 


has stated guardedly that American aeroplanes are reaching 


this country in “hundreds” every month; the present 
rate of American production is put at 800 a month (to be 
rapidly and largely increased), and we are not likely to be 
receiving less than half the output. The volume of pro. 
duction, moreover, will be largely expanded by the 
arrangement—almost unique between a belligerent and q 
neutral—to standardise types so as to produce the maximum 
number of machines for the Air Forces of both countries 
in the shortest time. But America’s own needs are 
increasing rapidly. Conscription in the United States js 
now the law of the land, and last week no fewer than 
16,000,000 young men registered for service. They will, 
of course, only be called up gradually, but the demand for 
arms and equipment will be immense, and American 
resources may be hard put to it for a time to meet both 
this need and the expanding requirements of Great Britain, 
But the conviction is universal throughout the United 
States that the one way to avoid sending Americans to 
Europe to fight is to send such help to Britain now that 
Hitler may be defeated without active American inter- 
vention. Whether that is possible remains to be seen, 
If it seemed unlikely, then America could be relied on to 
take account of the situation such a conclusion would 
create. 


Meanwhile our relations with the United States are the 
most encouraging and reassuring feature in the whole 
world situation. They rest on no opportunist coincidence 
of Governmental interests, but on a deep and universal 
conviction that the democratic way of life common to 
both countries is in deadly jeopardy, and that the common 
danger makes a common effort to repel it essential. We 
seek no identity in forms and methods. The United 
States is a republic, and it is hard to imagine it anything 
else. We are, and shall beyond all question remain, a 
constitutional monarchy. Somewhere between us, unique 
and invaluable interpreter of the one country to the other, 
stands Canada, immovably loyal to the British Crown, yet 
in working practice hardly less a republic than the United 
States. To that great North American bloc are attached 
in different ways, and by links of different character and 
fibre, the whole British Commonwealth on the one hand 
and the whole of Latin America on the other. The “ good 
neighbour” policy so diligently pursued by President 
Roosevelt and Mr. Cordell Hull has borne abundant fruit. 
By the joint council for defence between the United States 
and Canada and the acquisition by the United States from 
Great Britain of naval and air bases, to be used, as Mr. 
Roosevelt has pointedly emphasised, for the protection not 
merely of the United States but of the whole American 
continent, the two Americas have served warning to the 
dictators that they place themselves, and will remain, ina 
posture of unflinching defence. That constitutes a notable 
factor of stability in an unstable world. So far as South 
America is concerned there are dangers within, in the shape 
of organised pro-Nazi movements, as well as without. 
Close association with the United States will strengthen the 
various Governments against that menace. 

But it is in relation to Asia and the Pacific that the 
United States may play the most decisive role. Already 
the reactions throughout the Union to the decision of 
Japan to associate herself with the Axis Powers have much 
more than neutralised the effect of that suicidal step. 
What secret understandings there may be between Tokyo 
and the European dictators is, as the American Ambassador 
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to France said on Monday, unknown, but the advice to 
American citizens in the Far East to return home has 
made a deep impression on Japan, and the movement of 
the American Pacific fleet to Manila in the Philippines 
will increase her concern. The co-operation between the 
United States, Great Britain and China, and conceivably 
Russia, in Asia must affect the future of that continent 
decisively. The danger of war, precipitated by some 
Japanese action against China or the Dutch Indies, is 
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considerable, but thanks to the United States the prospect 
of that need not seriously alarm Britain, though there is 
every reason why it should seriously alarm Japan. President 
Roosevelt has proclaimed America’s policy. “We will 
continue,” he declared, at Dayton, Ohio, a fortnight ago, 
“to help those who resist aggression and who now hold 
the aggressors far from our shores.” That is the authentic 
Roosevelt note, the authentic Churchill note, and, let it 
be added, the authentic Wendell Willkie note. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


ORD LOTHIAN abundantly deserves any short holiday he 
L may be giving himself in Scotland. (I note, by the way, that 
good Scot though he is, he referred to this country as England, 
not Britain, throughout the interview he gave to the Press on 
arrival.) His fourten months’ tenure of the Ambassadorship at 
Washington has been an unqualified and outstanding success. 
So far as I know the testimony to that effect has been universal, 
coming from Americans of all schools and parties and from 
an equally varied and representative selection of English (as 
Lord Lothian would say) visitors to the United States. The 
Ambassador, who was till his appointment secretary of the 
Rhodes Trust, knows the United States almost as well as his 
own country, particularly those university circles which exert 
so much more influence there than similar circles do here. He 
has, moreover, another asset of inestimable value in the United 
States, the capacity to make a good public speech. That is not 
usually an essential attribute in Ambassadors, but in an Ambas- 
sador in Washington it is invaluable. A richer asset still, whether 
on the platform or in private contacts, is the Ambassador’s easy 
and attractive personality. It is hard to imagine that Britain 
could have been better served in America than it has been— 
though it may be better served yet before Lord Lothian lays 
down his office. Meanwhile, remembering the fate of one of his 
predecessors, he is no doubt glad to be out of the United 
States for the Presidential election. 

* * * * 

There is, I suppose, no petrol shortage. Certainly there can 
be none if petrol consumption by the army is any indication. 
Of the ceaseless streams of lorries charging up and down our 
main roads in both directions, some full, some empty, I say 
nothing. It must be assumed they are on their lawful and 
necessary occasions; but if economy in petrol were ever called 
for there would seem to be considerable scope for it here. And 
there is a good deal more than that—stories, for example, of a 
man being sent in a lorry four or five miles to the nearest town 
to fetch an evening paper (one such volunteered the information 
that if he brought the wrong one he was sometimes sent back to 
get the other), and of privates offering petrol for sale at 1s. 
a gallon or so to passing motorists. Conditions, of course, vary, 
In some units the check on petrol is very strict; in others it is 
obviously very lax. So sometimes is the check on driving. I 
noticed the other day the report of a fatal accident caused by 
a novice driving an army lorry. Exactly the same thing hap- 
pened in a case within my own knowledge. A learner took the 
wheel on a country road, safe enough except for a slight curve. 
In fifty seconds he had run the lorry up a bank and killed 
himself. In less than a week, less than a mile away on the same 
road, I passed another lorry on its side. At the same time it is 
fair to point out that conspicuous as such accidents become, 
they must be considered in their numerical relation to ihe vast 
amount of army traffic on the roads. 


* * * _ 
A recent broadcast by General Sikorski, the Polish Com- 
mander-in-Chief, contained a curious reference to the share 


Polish troops had taken in British “ expeditions to the Conti- 
nent.” A London paper recently published a photograph of 
newly-arrived German prisoners, of whom it was specifically 
said that they were not airmen but soldiers. Particulars were 
Officially issued some three months ago of one joint naval and 


military raid on enemy-occupied territory. Has the silent 
service infected the other service with its taciturnity ? 
* * * * 

I cannot omit a line of lament for John Beresford, killed some 
time in October by enemy action. A cousin of J. D., the novelist, 
he was a civil servant by profession and a writer by choice. His 
essays were thoughtful, delicate, cultured, and he did a notable 
piece of work, by which he will long be remembered, in editing 
five volumes of Parson Woodforde’s diaries, which he himself 
discovered. He roamed over many departments of the civil 
service, acting recently, in addition to various other duties, as 
secretary of the University Grants Committee. He was full 
of literary potentialities, and his years of retirement, when they 
came, would have been rich in output. 

* * * * 


I wrote last week of Mr. F. G. Friedlander, the new Fellow 
of Trinity, who at the time of his clection was residing in an 
internment camp somewhere in Canada, having been transported 
thither from a similar institution in this country. I learn that 
the Home Office has now decided that Mr. Freidlander can now 
safely be liberated, and will be free to return to this country 
if he chooses. I should be interested to know at whose expense 
he will travel, and in particular whether a Government which 
sent him to Canada in the style befitting an interned alien 
(Austrian, not German) will bring him back in the style befitting 
a Fellow of Trinity. 

7 * * * 

I sat in a village church on Sunday and watched late-comers 
—though only late relatively, for it was before eleven—wander- 
ing up the aisle and into the transept in vain search for a seat. 
There was not one left, for the accommodation had been taxed 
to the utmost by the soldiers stationed in the neighbourhood. 
They crowded in, and do week by week—quite voluntarily, I 
have every reason to believe; some of them, both officers and 
men, have joined the choir. I don’t know how far this is the 
common experience. It seems to have some significance if it is, 
though this particular church holds only about 300. 

+ * * 7 


Mr. J. B. Priestley fully deserves the rest he is taking from 
his Sunday night postscripts, and he is very wise to take it. 
No man can keep on indefinitely with this exacting type of work, 
and Mr. Priestley has been doing a large amount of transatlantic 
broadcasts at the same time. In these postscripts he has done an 
invaluable piece of work. No man except the Prime Minister 
has so directly and effectively appealed to the common man 
in Britain, talked sounder sense or sounded a more virile and 
inspiring note. Such service merits ungrudging recognition. 

* * * * 

Who, I wonder, was responsible for the astonishing bétise of 
releasing for publication, or passing for publication, in the daily 
papers, a photograph of what was left of an apartment-house in 
Berlin after a raid by the R.A.F.? Day after day we are told 
the R.A.F. confines its attention to military objectives. Every- 
one knows, of course, that even so, some non-military objectives 
must inevitably get hit, but deliberately to choose a wrecked 
apartment-house for illustration is gratuitious to the point of 
stupefaction. The wrecking, moreover, was not half as effective 
as most German wreckings here. JANUS. 
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THE WAR SURVEYED: THE BATTLE FOR EGYPT 


By STRATEGICUS 


HE Axis moves in the Balkans may be interpreted in 

various ways; but whatever they may involve ultimately, 
they are a recognition of temporary strategical inferiority. The 
Germans in Rumania mean at least the need of a better assured 
oil-supply and that implies the success of the blockade. They 
can also be taken to admit the temporary check to German 
ambitions in the west. But, above all, it implies the recognition 
that the problem of defeating us in the Near East is not as easy 
as it looked. This inference is inevitable; and it is extremely 
interesting. The Italian advance towards the Canal has been 
skilfully carried out. The various pawns are all in position. 
The springboard for an advance into the Sudan has long been 
in Italian hands. Somaliland is theirs; and they hold a foothold 
in Kenya. Yet the advance into Egypt hangs fire. ‘What is it 
that Italy wants? She threatens Greece; and it may be assumed 
that she wants bases and aerodromes in the Aegean; but she 
already holds both in the Dodecanese. One of them provided 
the point of departure for the bombing-raid on the Bahrein 
islands; and it is nearly three weeks since British ships bombarded 
the naval and air base at Stampalia. 

The Dodecanese would seem to be almost ideally situated for 
operations against Turkey; and if the Cyprus-Haifa-Alexandria 
defensive triangle is strong, the Dodecanese offer bases for action 
against it or the Dardanelles, or Turkey. What more could the 
present manceuvres give Italy? In Rumania, of course, Germany 
holds a position of great strategic importance; but that she 
means to develop it in the way some have suggested is hard to 
believe.. Clearly the imagination suggests an ambitious pincers- 
miovement against the whole British position in the Near East. 
If this were to be developed, one could imagine a German thrust 
through Bulgaria and Turkey to Iraq and Iran; even perhaps 
to India. But it is difficult to think this more than a flight of 
imagination. The ambition may well be in Hitler’s mind, and 
he has already realised so many dreams which his staff must have 
frowned upon that it cannot be regarded as entirely impossible. 
But in all his movements during the present war Hitler has 
shown no tendency to jettison one cardinal principle: not to 
embark upon active operations of any scale upou two widely 
separated fronts simultaneously. No doubt he would fancy 
himself as Alexander and Napoleon at one and the same time; 
but there seems no likelihood of his risking the duplication. 

What then do these movements in the Balkans mean? There 
seems little doubt that they are aimed at Greece and Turkey; 
but whereas Italy is on the frontier of Greece in Albania, 
Germany is still distant from Greece and Turkey. At present 
both of these nations are showing a bold front to the Axis 
Powers; and, if they should continue to do so, the attempt to ease 
Graziani’s thrust, from the north, would promise to be stillborn. 
Such an attempt would be made via Syria; and while Turkey 
stands firm it is difficult to think that Syria will be wholly 
surrendered to Italy and Germany. If Germany were disposed 
to launch a full-blooded campaign in the Balkans, the position 
would be very different. Bulgaria seems to be fairly complacent 
at present; Yugo-Slavia, with the enemy on almost every side, 
though she fought so magnificently in the Great War, would 
have little chance; and then Greece would be in an unenviable 
position. It does not seem probable that either of the Dictators 
wishes to engage upon a campaign in the Balkans; what they wish 
is to secure the fruits of victory without the trouble of fighting 
for them. 

The difficulty of assessing the situation arises from the impossi- 
bility of predicting what the various nations will do. Rumania 
seems to have sold the pass, though Germany at the moment has 
all the advantage and none of the disadvantage of it. The 
reaction of Yugo-Slavia and Bulgaria is impossible to guess. If 
Greece and Turkey decide to fight, they may save themselves and 
the situation in the Near East. If Germany does not wish to 


engage in a Near Eastern campaign she may still wish to give 
Italy every support short of that. 


She may hope to threaten 


Turkey and Syria from the air; and her prestige is little weakened 
since the end of the campaign in France. On land every nation 
must recognise her formidable power; and by a judicious mixture 
of sabre-rattling and aerobatics she may hope to secure another 
cheap victory. In all these calculations the spectre at the feast js 
Russia. No one can foretell what she intends to do. Pre 
sumably she wishes to keep out of war and pick up any uncon- 
sidered trifles; but a month ago it would have been confidently 
predicted that she would never surrender the road to Constanti- 
nople, still less permit even an ally so to hem her in. At the 
moment Hitler has gained an immensely valuable position for 
an attack upon her. What is going to be her reaction? At the 
least it would seem reasonable to expect her to leave Turkey to 
work out her own salvation; and if that were assured it is 
probable Turkey would fight for her independence. 

While the position is unresolved, some things are reasonably 
certain. Italy has been proceeding so cautiously that she now 
realises the position facing her has distinctly worsened. The 
land forces in Egypt have been appreciably strengthened, and 
the units include Imperial contingents who, in the Great War, 
were regarded by the Germans as shock troops. ‘The Royal Air 
Force has been reinforced; and the Gladiators and Hurricanes 
should make a very good combination. The Navy has also been 
heavily reinforced, as the Italians have cause to know. We 
have strengthened the garrison at Malta, almost under the eyes 
of the Italian fleet. They have bombarded the Italian con<entra- 
tions in Libya and on the Egyptian coast road. Submarines 
have been operating in the Adriatic. The bases in the 
Dodecanese have been bombarded; and whenever the Italian 
Navy has put to sea within cruising distance of the British Fleet, 
it has been trounced or chased ignominiously back to its base. 

From the beginning Italy has attempted to create diversions, 
and it is impossible to deny that she has used her resources 
skilfully. But her caution on the main front has been our 
opportunity. We have been compelled to yield her several 
valuable pawns; but watching, waiting, harassing her advance, 
unpalatable as it was, has proved in the main profitable. If the 
position on the defection of France was bad, it is now certainly 
much better. It is so indisputably better that these new move- 
ments in the Balkans have had to be designed to redress 
the balance. Yet the position remains serious; and it is difficult 
to understand those who imagine we can secure a decision against 
Germany in this theatre. We must first check the enemy thrust 
against the Canal and check it decisively; but the best that could 
happen is the possible defeat of Italy. If she were put out of the 
war, Germany might, at most, be impelled to take a more modest 
view of her peace terms. Neither we nor the enemy can secure 
a decision in the Near East. 

So much, however, depends upon our success there that we 
hope the maximum number of troops who can be spared from the 
main front have been sent there; that is to say, the maximum 
number of troops we can arm for warfare of the present era. 
In all our calculations we have to remember that the enemy can 
reinforce more easily than can we. Some idea of what 
strengthening the Near Eastern force means may be gathered 
from the warning that letters for the troops intended for Christ- 
mas are supposed to have been posted already. We can reinforce 
safely; but it is a lengthy business, and if operations in the Balkans 
were involved—that is to say, if Germany were to assist Italy in 
a Balkan campaign designed to strengthen the attack upon Egypt 
—the enemy communications would be even safer than ours and 
much easier. 

In the Great War it was often forgotten that distance is a vital 
factor in any operations. If it is true that there is no sign of 
immediate operations in Egypt, we have still time to send further 
well-equipped reinforcements. We cannot afford to lose prestige 
any further; and success would probably mean new hope to many 
oppressed nations. But it remains true that the easiest way in 
which we could defeat Italy would be by destroying her fleet. 
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Up to the present, all the advantages of the exchanges have been 
on our side; and that, when the events of the last five months are 
considered, is a very remarkable thing. When France went out 
of the war it seemed at first incredible that, five months later, we 
should be able to regard the position so hopefully. If the French 
capital ships had fallen into German hands, the course of the 
war must have been entirely different. We can draw reassurance 
from the new boldness in the direction of the war even if it has 
had its Dakar; and if constant retreat seems no more palatable 
than it has ever been, we can bear in mind that Italy does not 
feel as happy about it as one might think she should, if her 
bluster meant anything more than keeping up her courage. 
General Wavell has had no easy course to follow. He, no more 
than anyone, likes falling back before the Italians and yielding 
positions to them. But his force is now stronger than he could 
have thought five months ago. The real test has still to come; 
and, though we cannot guess how, when or where, we can at 
least conclude that, if we were not beaten when we were at our 
weakest, we shall put up a good fight now we are so much 
stronger. 


THE MINISTRY OF DEFENCE 


By PUBLIUS 


Y a long series of experiments we believe ourselves to have 
B reconciled civil, or Parliamentary, control of the Armed 
Forces of the Crown, with professional competence and efficiency 
within the Forces themselves. To each Service Minister the 
Constitution attaches a number of experienced officers, whose 
functions are defined. This system, universally recognised and 
accepted, gives to Parliament and the public a double assurance: 
on the one hand that no operation, however specious it may be 
politically or diplomatically, will be undertaken unless it is 
certified as being technically sound: on the other hand, that 
every operation, so far as human foresight goes, will serve some 
purpose beyond itself, and will be directed to some objective 
in the sphere of policy. For the satisfaction of the public—and 
on this satisfaction their confidence largely depends—it is agreed 
that the appointments of these professional consultants should 
be made publicly. The ordinary citizen is aware that he is 
no judge of the personal qualifications of generals or admirals. 
But he knows also the strength of professional opinion, and 
that publicity makes it impossible for a Service Minister to 
appoint to his Board or Council any officer who does not enjoy 
a fair measure of confidence in his profession. 

For reasons lying partly in the nature of things, partly in 
departmental habits, and partly, it must be acknowledged, in the 
frailty of the humah mind, the further problem of co-ordinating 
the three arms, of reconciling their views, their demands and 
even their traditions, presents a separate set of difficulties, harder 
to overcome. By taking the office of Minister of Defence, the 
Prime Minister, with sound strategic insight, has posted himself 
in the key position: and no one who has reflected on the history 
of our greater wars will doubt that such a position had to be 
created. Still fewer perhaps will question the eminent fitness of 
its present occupant. High strategy has been one of the chief 
interests of his life, and he has the unique distinction of having 
been in turn at the head of all the three Service Ministries. 
Like other craftsmen he has his favourite tools, and, a soldier 
by origin, his imagination kindles most readily, perhaps, at the 
thought of war by land, the march of great armies, the ordered 
field 

E il lampo dei manipoli, 
E l’onda dei cavalli. 
But no Englishman can ever give the Navy a second place in 


his affection: and no man has spoken more generously or nobly 
of what we owe to the Royal Air Force. 
But it is not enough that the Ministry of Defence should 


be well captained and piloted. It must be well staffed, and there 
ye little or no question that the incident of Dakar has left 
behind it a doubt, not of the resolution and vigour 
with which our operations overseas will be animsted, as of the 


so much 
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professional competence with which they will be planned and 
directed. In war there must be secrets, but there ought not to 
be mysteries; and those who have the most unfeigned confidence 
in the Minister of Defence and the most disinterested concern 
for his repute in office, may still ask themselves whether he is 
well served. Is the Ministry so constituted that those invalu- 
able habits of mind which only professional experience can 
question are constantly at his disposal, constantly applied to each 
situation as it emerges: the clear head, the cool and realistic 
assessment of resources and prospects, and that rapidity of de- 
cision which comes not from the inspired impulse—though there 
is a place for that too in war—but from sober foresight and the 
practised apprehension of things in their due relationships? 

If constitutional precedent be any guide, it is to be assumed 
that the Ministry of Defence has its professional members, 
corresponding with the Sea Lords, the Air Board and the Army 
Council. Who are they? And what are their respective 
functions? Speaking on May 7th, the late Prime Minister told 
Parliament that the First Lord had been authorised “to give 
guidance and direction to the Chiefs of Staff Committee,” the 
Chiefs none the less retaining “ their collective responsibility to 
the Cabinet and their individual responsibility to their Minis- 
tries.” Later, it appeared that for this purpose the First Lord 
had been provided with “a small personal staff under a dis- 
tinguished General,” a body which might plainly in due course 
become the nucleus of a Ministry. In war-time such experi- 
ments must constantly be made, and many devices tried and 
rejected, in order to discover the most competent and practicable 
organ of direction and administration. But all of this, under a 
Parliamentary government, must conform, more or less closely, 
to what may be called the Parliamentary model, of the Civilian 
Minister and the professional board; and much of this uneasi- 
ness, which first Trondheim and then Dakar created, would be 
dispelled if the public were assured that the Ministry of Defence 
was so organised, and that, in the worst, the most grievous, 
event, no change at the head of this Ministry could cause any 
interruption in the planning and conduct of operations. 


BACK TO PARTY POLITICS ? 


By CANON ROGER LLOYD 

NLESS we become a dictatorship when the war is over, 
Unica may God forbid, the necessary basis of all recon- 
struction must plainly be the British Parliament. This is just 
as true of international as of domestic reconstruction, for, 
however unwillingly, Britain will have to become the virtual 
leader of Europe for some years after the Armistice is signed. 
Very much, therefore, is going to depend on the health of the 
parliamentary system when the war is over, and party politics 
is clearly one of the things that belongs to its health. There 
could be no blinder cry than the common one, “We must have 
no more party politics when the war is over.” Unless we do 
have them dictatorship is bound to continue to be the governing 
principle of all European politics, and if that is to happen we 
had better stop saying we are fighting for freedom. 

But party politics must themselves be healthy, and there lies 
the dilemma which will presently disclose itself, and about 
which we should be thinking now. For lack of thought about 
the same problem in 1917 we were landed with the Khaki 
Election of 1918, which brought into being an utterly unhealthy 
Parliament. It was unhealthy because the Opposition, both at 
the hustings and in the House of Commons, could be stamped 
with the stigma of lack of patriotism. This in turn was possible 
because the triumphant Coalition forced on the nation a party 
division which had some correspondence with reality when the 
war was still being fought, but none when it was over. Party 
politics are necessary to a true democracy provided they are 
healthy, and they can only be healthy when they express a true 
cleavage of principle which really exists in the nation. 

Within a nation there are always dozens of cleavages. The 
problem is to find that cleavage which reaches right down to 
something very deep, and which divides the people into two 


approximately equal groups. Then you can have a party which 
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espouses each side, and then the parliamentary system has 
a chance to work creatively. Thus a healthy party system 
expresses a general unity of purpose, as for example the purpose 
of greater social equality in Britain and of a secured peace in 
Europe, together with considerable differences, in principle as 
well as in detail, about the method to be adopted. In Victorian 
and Edwardian days the cleavage between the Conservatives and 
the Liberals was of this type. The one party could quite 
happily succeed the other because their fundamental principles 
were the same. The things that divided them, the Irish and 
the Fiscal questions, were also held as principles. But the day 
came when neither of these questions burned in the general 
mind of the nation any more, and that brought the eclipse of 
the Liberals. Later, the division was between Conservatives 
and Labour. Again, the area of fundamental agreement was 
considerable, though less than it had been in palmier days, and 
sO one party could succced another without much trouble. The 
cleavage between them, gencrally over nationalisation and ihe 
question whcther finance ought to be the servant or the :naster 
of the people, corresponded to a true and relatively equal 
cleavage in the nation as a whole. But the Economic Crisis 
brought that to an end. The new Government, which had a 
top-heavy majority behind it, called itself National, with the 
inevitable but quite false suggestion that the Opposition must 
be anti-National, and ever since then we have had an unhealthy 
system of party politics, and the results have been dire. The 
paradox that today the system is working well, when by strict 
logic it ought to be working worse than ever, does not in ihe 
least alter the general principle. A principle can be theoretic- 
ally denied and yet practically effective to-day because, for 
immediate purposes, there is no discernible cleavage at all. 

When the war is over presumably there will have to be a 
General Election. At the moment it is very difficult indeed io 
see what will be the planks and who the leaders of the two 
parties. Merely to revert to a contest between Conservatives, 
perhaps under Mr. Eden, and Labour (under whom? Ail the 
great Labour leaders are serving in this Government) would 
be plainly absurd. It would be the negation of the party 
system. ‘The area of agreement would be so wide that it is 
hard to see where the necessary division of opinion would come 
in. Questions of nationalisation will then be unreal, and the 
desirability of greater social equality, and of making finance our 
servant and not our master, are already universally conceded. 
Such an election would go far to wreck parliamentary demo- 
cracy, and thus do much to compromise all the hopes of a 
settled peace in Europe. 

There will probably be no domestic issue likely to provide 
the necessary cleavage of opinion on roughly equal terms. 
That cleavage will come in the sphere of international affairs, 
and already it is beginning to declare itself. This cleavage is 
between those who, when the war is over, will demand Federal 
Union or some other form of the fully international society, 
at once and on the spot. They will be for dealing very gently 
with Germany, for immediately setting up international 
organisations to deal with reconstrucuion problems in which 
Britain is at most primus inter pares, and perhaps not even 
that. In a word, they want to make haste quickly. On ihe 
other side there are already those who are arguing that. Europe 
cannot stand any further disappointments, that a new League 
or Federal Union which failed would be the last straw, and 
that we must make haste very, very slowly. This is a real 
cleavage. So far as one can estimate it is an approximately equal 
cleavage. And it is a cleavage based on an underlying unity, 
for all alike are determined that Europe shall be so organised 
that “this can never happen again.” It is the sort of issue on 
which party politics might be built up healthily again, for cach 
principle is really necessary to the existence of the other, if 
only as a check and a stimulus. 

Is it possible to think out a new party system to express this, 
the real difference of opinion of the future? It would provide 
a tolerably interchangeable government and opposition, neither 
of which could be labelled unpatriotic. It might provide both 


Britain and Europe with the necessary political basis of a decent 
future, a parliamentary democracy which could work creatively 
because it has a healthy party system. 
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KING CHARLES IN BATH 


Cy ROSE MACAULAY 


HE city of Bath, with a most admirable detachment from 

present troubles (perhaps these, in their acutest form, havenor 
visited Bath much), is seething with controversy about the claims 
of King Charles I to have a memorial shrine put up to him jp 
a Bath church. The Vicar, who is a member of the Honourable 
and Chivalrous Order of the House of Stuart, writes: “ We, a 
Ascension, are very honoured at being presented with a phote- 
graph of the martyred King Charles I for our memorial shrine 
by the Governor-General of the Royal Stuart Society, as ours 
is to be the inaugural shrine of a nation-wide group.” For what 
photographer the Royal Martyr sat is not stated, but he is t 
be in a shrine against a red background, with crucifix and 
candlesticks, and will no doubt look very nice. Bath, however, js 
divided in mind about the project, and the Bath and Wilts 
Chronicle and Herald has tecome the forum for the views 
of Disgusted, Protestant, Pilgrim, Lover of Justice, Free 
Citizen and various members of the Order of the Crow 
of Stuart, including the vicar himself, who bears the good 
combatant name of Patrick O’Horan. 

Has he obtained a faculty for his shrine, it 1s asked? Further, 
was this king a suitable subject for ecclesiastical honours? Was 
he a martyr, a traitor, a Protestant, a Romanizer; was his execu- 
tion legal or murder; is this a time for squabbling over a king 
who never did his people any good and whose memory is best 
left undisturbed; what has the Bishop to say to it all? “ It may 
please the Vicar,” writes Disgusted, “ but the majority of Bath 
citizens will be anything but amused.” The Vicar, says some- 
one else, would do better to erect his shrine in the vicarage, 
“ Protestant ” thinks that “ the point at issue is whether the Rev. 
Patrick O*’Horan is about to introduce Romish practices at 
Ascension Church.” A strange point, one might think, to be 
at issue in the erection of a shrine to so devoutly Protestant a 
king as poor Charles, but he suffered always from those who 
confused High Anglicanism with Roman Catholicism. 

As a maiter of fact, Charles was firmly Anglican, like his 
spiritual adviser, Laud; he made his little daughter promise, in 
his last interview with her, never to abandon her Church, and 
the subsequent defection of his sons would have vexed him 
extremely. Incidentally, does “ Protestant” know that in the 
seventeenth century his pen-name was commonly used in 
England (as it is in many parts of Ireland to-day) to denote 
members of the Episcopalian Church, differentiating them from 
Puritans, Presbyterians and other dissenters? Charles, he writes, 
has “in recent years been called the Martyr King by a section 
of people with Romish tendencies.” As other correspondents 
have pointed out to him, these “ recent years ” began with the 
Restoration Prayer-Book, that orthodox but rather Low Church 
compilation; and as for Romish tendencies, it is doubtful if 
Roman Catholics would trouble to call poor Charles a martyt 
king at all, since his claim is based on his allegiance to a false 
and heretical Church. 

Was Charles a martyr? If you come to that, what is a 
martyr? He certainly died for a cause—ithe cause of absolute 
and unparliamentary monarchy and the Divine Right of Kings. 
“Touch not mine Anointed ” was nearly his favourite text. He 
believed fervently in despotic rule, both of Church and of State. 
As to the people, their liberty did not, said he, “ consist in 
having share in government, sirs; that is nothing pertaining to 
them.” The unfortunate and foolish man came up against a 
British people and Parliament who thought firmly that a share 
of government was something pertaining to them and were 
determined to have it. The Tudors had got away with a good 
deal of despotic rule with some difficulty, through a mixture 
of tact, caution, bullying, popularity and finesse; James I, a low 
type but cunning, had thrown in his hand just in time to 
avert a crash; Charles, prim, bigoted, high-minded, pompous, 
humourless, vain and a quibbler, clung to his autocratic rights 
which he genuinely believed he held from God) with both 
hands and a good deal of ill-temper, until, quibbling and betray- 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
ing to the last, he was killed by the angry remnant of the Par- 
jiament he so disliked. His last stage, of intrigue and secret 
negotiation now with one party and now with another (to the 
Scots he promised Presbyterianism in England for three years), 
is not very good martyr stuff. 

Still, a martyr he may be called, for he refused to accept the 
terms which would have restored him to the throne but would 
have made the monarchy constitutional. A Parliament-ruled 
king he would not be. ‘There are nobler causes for which to 
die; but at least he died for it, a determined pseudo-despot to 
the last. He believed in imprisonment without trial, in secret 
courts of punishment, in royal taxation without consent of 
Parliament, in the persecution of dissenters from the Church 
and of critics of himself, in the suppression of free speech in 
Parliament, in (in short) dictatorship. There have been many 
martyrs in this cause, so attractive to dictators; one hopes that 
there will before long be some more. By all means let them 
all have memorial shrines; their decease will be so welcome that 
one need not grudge them that. Get rid of the Charleses and 
the other dictators, and let anyone who likes light candles to 
them. As to crucifixes, these are not always appropriate, for 
not all dictators are markedly Christian by profession, but it is 
remarkable how many are true to the traditional alliance between 
monarchism and high ecclesiastical doctrine. Anyhow, Charles 
seems appropriately enough shrined in the Church that he 
loved, if he is to have a shrine at all. I do not agree with 
“Disgusted ” that “it is a pity that the Vicar of Ascension has 
not something better to do these serious days ”; he has, when all 
is said, given Bath something to talk about besides bombs, 
some questions to ask beyond, “ Where did that one go? ” 

As to the Order of the House of Stuart, it is a loyal body, 
keeping a sympathetic but unsubversive eye on the Bavarian 
gentleman who is the Stuart Pretender (and apparently as mild 
and innocuous as most royal pretenders), decking the statue of 
King Charles with white roses (or is that another society?), and, 
it seems, “ founded to register and hold together the descen- 
dants of Royalist and Jacobite families.” I cannot believe that 
it is successful in this aim, for there is probably no Briton who 
has not some royalist or Jacobite ancestors, and only a very 
small sample of them can belong to this Order. To belong to it, 
does one have to believe in the Fuhrerprinzip so dear to the 
Stuarts? Or can those who approve a limited and constitutional 
monarchy join it? 

The only pity about the proposed shrine is that its saint had 
not a finer appearance. A despot should look like a Casar. 
But too few of them have, or do. We must make the best of the 
material we have, and not grudge anyone a memorial after three 
centuries, if any society likes to spend its money so picturesquely. 


FRANCE’S COLONIAL EMPIRE 


By A. M. CHIRGWIN 
HEN French Equatorial Africa decided to join General 
W:. Gaulle the question of the future of the whole French 
Colonial Empire was raised sharply. The fact that that empire 
is second only to the British in extent, and has a population 
rather larger than that of France, means that its ultimate iate 
will affect the political centre of gravity of the world. 

The British and French peoples look upon their colonies in a 
fundamentally different way. We British regard them as 
daughter nations, and we look forward to the day when they will 
grow up and become mistresses in their own homes, remaining, 
we hope, within the British Commonwealth, but under no 
obligation to do so. The French, on the contrary, look upon 
their colonies as parts of France, and are unwilling even to think 
of a time when they will be anything else. The very terms they 
use are revealing. They speak of La France métropolitaine and 
La France doutremer. Both are La France, the only difference 
being one of geography. 

Every British visitor to a French colony will remember his 
surprise when some brown- or black-skinned native of the 
country claimed in his hearing to be a French citizen. It 
probably reminded him of St. Paul who, though born in Asia 
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Minor, and of Jewish parents, yet claimed to be a Roman 
citizen. France follows Rome’s example and binds her colonial 
peoples to herself by giving them the privileges of citizenship. 
She is, in fact, the residuary legatee of ancient Rome in every- 
thing that concerns her colonies. Like Rome, she extends her 
citizenship to certain chosen individuals or groups in her 
colonies, selecting them in much the same way and for much 
the same reasons as in Britain we select our Justices of the 
Peace. Once they have cbtained citizen rank the path of 
advancement, either in France or elsewhere in the empire, is 
open before them. Whatever their colour, they are entitled to 
all the rights and privileges enjoyed by those born and brought 
up in France proper. They can vote at elections or stand for 
posts of public honour and emolument. On the other side, they 
are required to conform to certain standards. They and their 
families are expected to use the French language, wear French- 
style clothes, live in a French-type home and generally adopt 
French practices. They must abandon their tribal customs, 
break with their cultural heritage and exchange local patriotism 
for loyalty to the Republic of France. They must, in a word, 
learn to be Frenchmen. 

From this it logically follows that they should render com- 
pulsory military service. They must share in the defence of 
France and may be drafted to any part of the empire. In the 
Great War approximately half a million of them fought on 
French soil. The building of roads, also a legacy from Rome, 
is part and parcel of this policy. In part they are built to serve 
military and commercial ends, but their main purpose is cultural. 
The French know that roads have a civilising influence, that 
along them ideas as well as commodities pass and repass. No 
one familiar with the French colonial empire can have any doubt 
about the important part roads play in France’s deliberate 
attempt to spread her culture throughout her empire. 

An even clearer example of the French attitude to her colonies 
is found in the field of education, where once again the French 
aims are fundamentally different from the British. In the 
British Empire the aim of education is to teach Africans to be 
as good Africans as possible, while in the French the aim is to 
teach Africans to be as good Frenchmen as possible. The 
system of education throughout the empire is on the French 
model, and has to fit into the framework of French education 
in general. Its central purpose is to turn out Frenchmen. ‘The 
medium of instruction in all but the most elementary classes is 
French. The history and the literature that figure in the 
curriculum are those of France. The sole avenue to advance- 

nent in professional or administrative life is the possession of 

the French brevet. The whole educational ladder is a French 
ladder, and its topmost rung is admission to the universities and 
learned societies of France. 

A favourite saying with the French is that “when the 
Portuguese colonised, they built churches; when the British 
colonised, they built trading-centres; when the French colonise, 
they build schools.” The French like to quote it because it 
expresses their sense of national mission. For in their devotion 
to education they come nearer to a religious attitude than in 
any other public activity. They regard themselves as apostles 
of an unsurpassed culture which they are under an obligation 
to spread. Education thus becomes a State responsibility and 
the school has a moral as well as an academic purpose. It 
becomes the pulpit for the propagation of French culture. 
Accordingly no fees are asked, and if need be pupils are fed 
and clothed free of charge. It follows that the local vernacular, 
as the bearer of another culture, must be discouraged, and that 
the people must be weaned away from their own heritage and led 
to imbibe the culture of France. Here, as in every other depart- 
ment of French colonial administration, there is a deliberate 
attempt to turn all eyes to France. 

The aim of British colonial policy is to give to each territory 
a constantly increasing measure of responsibility until the goal of 
complete self-government is reached and control from London is 
at an end. This centrifugal movement leads to a family or 
commonwealth of nations, held together by the flimsiest of consti- 
tutional bonds. The aim of French colonial policy, on the other 
hand, is to strengthen the bonds, constitutional, commercial and 
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cultural, that bind the colonies to the mother-country. The way 
forward from the rule of an autocratic Governor-General is not 
to Home Rule or even Indirect Rule, but to the sending of 
representatives to the Chamber of Deputies in France. The 
movement here is centripetal, and leads directly to an empire 
on the Roman model. 

The significance of this for the present moment is easy to see. 
The French colonies have not been trained for self-government 
and may not be able to take care of themselves. If they become 
separated from France they may easily fall a prey to robber- 
nations, unless friendly assistance can be given to them. Already 
Japan is turning greedy eyes on Indo-China and Italy on Tunis. 

A strongly centralised empire has its advantage. It is efficient 
and logical. It has a common policy and culture. The various 
colonies think of themselves as parts of the mother-country, 
looking to her for leadership, feeding her with goods and con- 
tributing to her man-power, thus giving a sense of strength and 
unity and enabling the empire to function as one. But it also 
has its disadvantages. Everything depends on the strength and 
grip at the centre. Any weakening there is apt to be followed 
not by a transfer of leadership to the colonies, but by disin- 
tegration and even collapse. A blow, like the one which France 
has lately suffered, that knocks out the mother-country leaves 
the colonies like the dangling limbs of a stunned and broken 
man. Independent action on their part is more than commonly 
difficult. It is hardly likely that any one of them will set up 
on its own, and less likely that any will become the rallying- 
centre for some new attempt to rehabilitate France and set the 
empire on its feet again unless there is some adequate assurance 
of support from outside. The question remains, dare other 
French colonies follow the lead of Equatorial Africa, and if they 
do, can they hope to maintain themselves against possible 
marauders until the war ends and the nations meet at the council 
table? The answer probably is that it all depends upon the 
confidence they feel they can place in the British fleet. Given 
that confidence, is there any reason why other colonies should 
not line up with General de Gaulle? 


THE STRAYS 


By HENRY TRENCH 

HERE was no warning whistle when the bombs exploded; 

they tore the air like calico in our direction. The noise in 
the small basement-shelter was not so loud as one had expected, 
but the fourth bomb wiped away the house next door. There 
wasn’t time to be afraid; only the silence afterwards was a little 
shocking, and the smell of hot metal. Then the wardens came 
and drove us out to find refuge in a strange shelter. It was our 
turn to be strays. 

Strays had always interested us—uneasily—as their feet 
clattered on the area stairs and the curtain billowed. Just so, 
I suppose, do rabbits look up from their lettuces at the sound 
of an intruder in the burrow. Will it be buck or doe? aggres- 
sive or apologetic? For in our small shelter—which was 
comfortable but not reassuring with a beaverboard wall—there 
was only room for the regular population which came there 
every night. After a month of aerial war we had coalesced 
like a platoon; that was why we seemed to present a rather 
surly front to newcomers until they had proved friendly. Far 
more, I think, than bunks and free earplugs does this solidarity 
help to make life underground bearable—almost pleasant. A 
routine grows naturally like a plant; in the first week tea was 
always made after a particularly close explosion; later the close 
explosions didn’t matter so much, so we had tea and biscuits 
at 9 (everyone paid a penny and took it in turns to supply tea 
and sugar); lights were shaded at 10, and snorers ceased to 
rouse angry feelings—toleration developed. Most wonderful of 
all a Pole learnt to make strong English tea. 

For ours was a cosmopolitan world. It was as if, burrowing 


below ground, one evaded national boundaries. Three Germans 
had ended a long pilgrimage there: a mother and two children. 
The father had been an officer in the German army; he resigned 
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when Hitler came to power, and they fled to Austria, and then 
to Amsterdam; the father had ended Ais journey in Australia 
Vienna, Prague or Warsaw, Amsterdam, our burrow; these were 
familiar stations to others ioo. There was an Austrian, three 
Czechs and a Pole; the English were only a bare majority. 
Mattresses and deckchairs left little room for chance comers, 
and they usually went on to a larger burrow ten yards up the 
street: a raffish place where—we heard it rumoured—the police 
were sometimes called in to deal with drunks and gamblers, 
We never expecied to find ourselves there, in those bleak halls, 
smelling of old sandbags, strays ourselves. 


That night the raid started punctually to time, and everybody 
was happy (perhaps it was the tranquillity Peter Rabbit fel: 
when he knew exactly where his enemy Mr. Macgregor lurked 
at the moment). A Czech lady carried round a bag of sweets, 
and self-revealing conversations started up all over the shelter, 
Thick with personal dramas and philosophies, the atmosphere 
was usually a cross between Grand Hotel and The Cherry 
Orchard, but more Baum perhaps than Tchehov, for the plot 
was a violent one. Between the thuds of the barrage a young 
man explained to a girl the secret of contentment (he made it 
sound very easy); the Pole tried to improve his English, two 
women discussed babies, and a Czech told fortunes roguishly in 
a teacup. “A bomb will fall.” he said, and everyone laughed. 

Soon, as the noise of the barrage lifted, and the cnemy 
engines began to probe inwards, the time for the strays arrived 
—who had to meet the silent daunting criticism of the platoon. 
Some used to resent it, and disappear during a lull towards the 
raffish shelter, dropping disparaging remarks, ineffect've among 
the bombs; others ignored it and moved on a little later carry- 
ing their personal histories with them like unopened Ictters; a 
few stayed. 

Among the strays, too, the Baum and Tchehov elements pre- 
dominated; there was, for example, the night of burglaries in 
the street above—which was unmistakably Baum. ‘Three men 
came briskly down the steps at two in the morning, separated, 
and made for unoccupied chairs, then pulled other people’s 
blankets up to their chins. They had tight suits and ugly cars, 
and looked shaved for action: once a policeman gazed in, and 
the cautious eyes watched him from the half-dark. They came 
once more. . . and there was a burglary that night too. One 
had a racking cough; he looked accustomed to cemeni {loors 
and the heavy breathing of neighbours. Sometimes soldiers sat 
shyly out on the area steps with girls, and once—that was a 
Tchehov touch—an old philosopher with a white beard spent 
the night. He was a birdlover, and he had a little birdlime on 
his hat. It was a noisy night; when he left he said it had been 
an interesting experience—“really very interesting.” He 
thought he would go into the country all the same, and sleep 
on a barn floor (if one had to sleep on floors one might as well 
sleep in a barn); there, he said, one could have peaceful 
thoughts. He handed round before he left picture postcards of 
himself with sparrows nibbling the food from his lips, and 
repeated that it had all been very interesting. 

I like to think it was a tribute to our shelter, and now that we 
are strays ourselves, among the vagrant population moving 
restlessly up and down, I am glad to remember we welcomed 
at least one stray. Conscience pricks one for all the unwelcomed 
who tried—some with feigned indignation or nervous fantasies 
—to make a contact: irritation was better than indifference. 
There was the large woman in dusty furs who woke us at two 
in the morning, in the heart of the heaviest raid, to scek pro- 
tection from an imaginary mouse—“ there it is, there it is "— 
but it was only a piece of grey fluff shifting in the draught of 
explosions; and there was the old drunk man who was scan- 
dalised at the sight of husbands and wives sharing mattresses. 
“I’m a ratepayer,” he kept repeating, propped against the 
wall. “If I hadn’t seen it with me own eyes,” he said shutting 
them firmly, “ I wouldn’t have believed. Disgusting, it’s disgust- 
ing.” Screwing his eyes tighter, he toppled sideways. 

Well, one can understand loneliness now. Sometimes one 
salutes at a distance another member of the old platoon, but we 
are individuals; the solidarity is gone, and for the first time 
we are all aware of insecurity. 
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ART 


Flowers b) Epstein 


At the Leicester Galleries the windows are out but the pictures 
are whole, and as lively as ever. Jacob Epstein shows thirty-two 
water-colours of flowers and three bronzes. Not quite the surprise 
here that there was some years ago when he showed the result of 
some visits to Epping Forest, which he had discovered to be a 
jungle of enormous red tree trunks half hidden by mops of green 
foliage. But still, surprise as usual. 

The bright colours of showy flowers sing, and often shout, 
against bright backgrounds. In single pictures the result is 
striking—there is just enough drawing in the flowers to create 
an interest of pattern as well as an excitement of colour. But they 
kill one another. So much agitation, and hardly a square inch of 
rest; you long for the nice plain background of a fourth-rate 
coloured woodcut of a country posy here and there, so that you 
can look at the flowers. As it is, when you look at one the gaudy 
neighbours nudge in all the time. Get one by itself on a spacious 
wall and vou could see it for the first time and judge it properly. 
A good many of these would come off very well: the two of 
Poppies certainly, with their noisy greens and reds, and Yel/ow 
and Red Roses. Together, they look surprisingly maiden-auntish, 
because Of the continuous agitation you mistake for fussiness. 
Look at them longer and admire the skill and the clearness of 
thought that has carried each one beyond the stage of an accom- 
plished sketch, and diverted it from a poster. Buy one and hang 
it near something quiet, or buy two and hang them in different 
rooms. ‘Iwo small bronzes of Leda—Four Months and Seven 
Months, have a lot of vitality and no babyish charm at all. 

Here also is a room of mixed oils, including a Fuseli study, 
macabre and fine, and excellent things by Sickert, Hodgkins, 
Hitchens and others. The third room has drawings and water- 
colours, where stands out a beautiful study in pen and wash by 
Romney for a bad painting in the National Gallery. Several other 
things are worth notice; for choice, a Paul Nash scene on board 
ship, a Charles Ginner of sunlight on a stucco house under tall 
elms and an early J. D. Innes of Chepstow Castle. 

JOHN PIPER. 


THE CINEMA 


* Britain Can Take It.” At all Cinemas. ‘** Edison the Man.” 
At the Empire. 

“Now the searchlights are poking long white inquisitive fingers 
into the blackness of the night. . These are not Hollywood 
sound eects. This is the music they play every night in London 
—the symphony of war. That was a bomb.” This brief 
extract from the commentary of Britain Can Take It gives one 
example of the qualities which make this film the most important 
piece of propaganda this country has yet achieved. The commen- 
tary was written and spoken by an American citizen, Quentin 
Reynolds, war correspondent to the American journal Collier's 
Weekly. It is a commentary which is a model not merely of 
journalistic writing at its very best, but also of the alliance of the 
spoken word with visual drama at the highest tension. 

Britain Can Take It was made in a hurry, and it was made on 
the spot. The G.P.O. Film Unit, under Harry Watt’s leadership, 
went out into the dreadful nights of London and recorded the 
black impact of the Nazi bombs. Recorded, too, were the sights of 
evening and morning—the ordered preparation, the suffering and 
the aftermath. “This is not a pleasant way to spend the night,” 
says the commentator, speaking of the shelters, “ but the people 
accept it as their part in the defence of Lozdon. These civilians are 
good soldiers.” And in all truth this message about our civilian 
army dominates the film. It is a film about the people on the march; 
and the issues it so raises are far beyond the facile lip-service 
of small-town politicians or news-reel commentators. For this film 
is a picture of the people who, in the end and on their own terms, 
will win the war for freedom and democracy. 

It is the first film clearly to state this important fact. In its 
pellucid and brilliant camerawork, its leisurely and emphatic 
cutting and its economy of emphasis, it clears the whole air of 
dunderheaded and paralysing verbiage about the war. It states 
facts, but with the addition of true drama and true poetry. Not, 
note vou. in the considered and elaborate style of a carefully 
worked out documentary, but in sincere and spontaneous shoot- 
ing such as Shanghai, Barcelona, and elsewhere never truly 
inspired 

A longer version of this film, called London Can Take It, is 
now showing in the New World, for whose cinemas and citizens 
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it was originally made. It is important that we should remember 
this. For our own reaction to the film is bound to be coloured 
by a certain introspection—a self-pitying pride which relates 
almost too strongly with the ruins and glass-splinters of the grey 
autumn mornings. But to the United States, to South America, 
to Canada and the other Dominions, this film goes forth as a 
sincere rendering, in fact and mood and atmosphere, of Britain 
at war. There at last they may view our people’s army—“ no 
panic, no fear, no despair . nothing but determination, confi- 
dence and high courage.”” We here may feel proud of the film, 
albeit shamefacedly because it is our own conflict it depicts; but 
to the New World we may commend it, with confidence in its 
message, and gratitude to the men who made it. The Films 
Division of the Ministry of Information has now set itself a 
really high standard; to congratulate the Division is only to urge 
it to maintain the qualities here revealed. 

Those who enjoyed Young Tom Edison will note with gratifica- 
tion that Spencer Tracy, in Edison the Man, still has a penchant 
for milk and apple-pie, still likes to sing “ Sweet Genevieve ” and 
is still, bless him, a little hard of hearing. The simpler sentimen- 
talities are also still preserved; Edison gets his inspiration for 
electric light while playing with his youngest-born, and the whole 
film is treated in a somewhat over-simplified style. Nevertheless, 
the film has that integrity which most Hollywood biographies 
manage to achieve. Even if it misses the purity of Dr. Ehrlich, 
it does present, in dramatic terms, the essence of the great 
inventor’s craving, ingenuity and triumph. Spencer Tracy 
unashamedly and brilliantly remains Spencer Tracy, but reaffirms 
his laurels as a great actor by being also a living parable of human 
integrity. The director, Clarence Brown, gives us every ingenuity 
of suspense and also cunningly underplays the moments of greatest 
drama. And an admirable cast, which includes Rita Johnson, 
Lynne Overman, and the ever-adorab!e Felix Bressart, completes 
a picture which is essentially decent and sincere. And apart from 
the inventions, the suspense, and the sentimentalities, it contains 
a magnificent piece of prose magnificently spoken—the relating of 
a legendary dream by Edison to his wife. BASIL WRIGHT. 


LIFE DRAWING IN 


THE robin whistles again. Day’s arches narrow. 
Teader and quiet skies lighten the seeding flowers. 
Spiders besheen the dew. . And that tiny arrow 
Circuiting high in the blue, this year’s last swallow, 
Knows where the coast of far, mysterious, sun-wild Africa lours. 


WALTER DE LA MARE. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


(In view of the paper shortage it is essential that letters on these pages should be brief. 


reduce the number of letters, but unless they are shorter they must be fewer. 
Ed., ** The Spectator ’’) 


of compression. 


SIR JOHN REITH’S CHANCE 


Smr,.—I have read with much interest Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis’s 
article on the replanning of the cities of this country after the war. 
When I was a member of the Birmingham City Council I served on 
the Town Planning Committee, and one of the fundamental difficulties 
which met us at every turn in making our plans for the development 
of the City was the difficulty of the ownership of the land. I see 
M:. Williams-Ellis refers in his article to the question of compensa- 
tion and betterment, and we found it was almost impossible to find 
a fair solution of this problem. It was difficult to assess compensation, 
as so many factors entered into the problem, and still more difficult 
to assess betterment, as it was quite impossible to estimate what the 
resulting advantages to the landowner would be from the improvements 
carried out by the City and form any reasonable estimate of this in 
terms of cash. The only solution, which was really a very unsatis- 
factory compromise, was to set one off against the other, thereby 
depriving the City of a source of income to which it would have been 
reasonably entitled when development was complete. 

The only real solution, which was impressed upon us from time to 
time, would, of course, have been for the City or the State to have 
owned the land, when automatically any increments of valuc accruing 
from the activities of the City would have come to the City. One 
knows on private estates how much easier it is to develop a scheme 
where there is a large area of land in one block than if it is cut up 
by various owncrships. In the same way it is most difficult to plan 
an area satisfactorily when there are a large number of small owners 
whose requirements have to be met, and it is particularly difficult to 
estimate fairly such things as the density of houses to the acre, the 
amount of land to be reserved for open space and playing-fields, the 
rectification of road frontages, and the hundred and one other things 
which occur in the course of making a Town Plan. 

I feel sure, after many years of trying to wrestle with some of these 
almost insoluble problems where one tries to harmonise private owner- 
ship with public interest, that there is only one real solution of the 
problem, and that is the public ownership of the land in the area to 
be planned. I see that the recently issued Report of the Royal 
Commission on the Distribution of the Industrial Population recognises 
the importance of this aspect of the problem, but unfortunatcly does 
not make any concrete proposals, but refers it for further investigation. 

I hope, therefore, that if Sir John Reith is given this very difficult 
task of replanning our cities, ample powers will be given cither to the 
City or to the Government to acquire all the land comprised in such 
proposals, as it will enable him and his advisers to make really adequate 
and satisfactory schemes for replanning London and other cities and 
towns. This for a long time has been recognised on the Continent, 
and I hope that we shall face this problem and not allow private 
Ownership to interfere with the interests of the nation.—Yours truly, 

Primrose Hill, Selly Oak, Birmingham, 29. GEORGE CADBURY, 


Sir,—In England, towns have grown up in recent times as places in 
which to earn a living, not places in which to live. To live means to 
satisfy every need of human personality, and in this country less 
thought than in many foreign countries has been given to creating a 
setting which gives grace and dignity to life as well as necessary 
facilities for the earning of a living. 

The creation of a Ministry of Works and Buildings raises a faint 
hope that the direction of our thought over urban planning may be 
changed—faint because there is all too little evidence that the local 
authorities through whom the new Ministry may be compelled to 
work will show any real vision in replanning our towns, or that public 
opinion is yet able to accept the idea of planning for life as a whole, 
rather than for mere business requirements, with all that such a 
change of outlook implies. To those who cling to the belief that 
self-government is ultimately the best form of government, our local 
authorities afford a depressing picture. Judging by their brief history, 
what immediate hope can we have that the men who have been brought 
up in existing conditions of urban life, who are mainly representative 
of business interests, can change their skins to the point of realising 
that their present towns are as obsolete as horse buses and are a drag on 
the evolving spirit of the people? 

Yet that is what our towns are. For the most part they are the 
creation of industrial and social conditions which have long ceased 
to be dominant. They are the expression of times when money-making 
was the only important and respectable pursuit of men, yet poverty 
was widespread and acute; working hours allowed of no _ leisure, 
education was almost non-existent; health was neglected; factory laws 
and trade unions were struggling infants; social insurance was not even 
thought of, and the horse was the only means of local transport. 
Although today all this is transformed, yet our towns essentially remain 
unchanged. Great numbers of people are still crowded in areas where 
civilised life is impossible—and how impossible has been dramatically 
revealed by the habits of many of those who have been evacuated from 
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their London homes and other big cities. Working hours have been 
reduced, yet facilities for benefiting by the resultant leisure are 
lamentably deficient. Health services have been provided, but their 
value is largely wasted owing to the deplorable conditions in which 
such large numbers of people live, in the country as well as the towns: 
education has aroused ambitious tastes and appetites, of which our local 
authorities take little cognisance in comparison with the magnitude 
of the need. Unemployment insurance prevents men starving, as 
evacuation saves people from bombing, but no constructive thought or 
provision is made to prevent starvation of the mind and spirit. The 
motor-engine makes it possible for people to fill empty hours by going 
from one place to another—yet it is allowed to produce an outcrop 
of ugliness in the country which destroys within a large radius of our 
towns both the beauty from which visitors might gain refreshment and 
the land which might be producing the foods we now know we need, 
The public is exploited by private enterprise, whether that of the owner 
of land who holds up local authorities to ransom or of builders who 
desecrate the immediate neighbourhood of towns by the creation of 
hideous sprawling suburbs. 

What possible hope is there that any Ministry can fight against 
the interests vested in anti-social enterprise and overcome the unim- 
aginative apathy of local authorities and even change the current of 
thought of the general public so that planning for living can take the 
place of uncontrolled profit-hunting; the needs of men’s minds and 
bodies can be catered for at least as well as those of commerce and 
industry and a return on expenditure in health of body and grace of 
spirit can be looked upon as at least as valuable as interest payments 
and improvements in rateable value? 

And yet we must hope that a change is coming and that the creation 
of the new Ministry is the beginning of a mew current of thought. 
The crucial question, however, is whether we can get what the people 
need and want through our present form of local Government. Many 
of the countries which possessed democratic parliamentary institutions 
before the war had given less power than we have in Great Britain to 
their local authorities, and have thereby succeeded in giving greater 
protection to socicty against the profit-hunter. But can we do this? 
Can we gain public acceptance after the war for more directive powers 
to be given to a central authority, and if we should be able to do so, 
have we any evidence that greater vision and constructive imagination 
will be brought to bear on the problem? Unless the war has the 
effect of increasing public confidence in greater centralised direction, it 
is inconceivable that the independence of local authorities will be 
restricted, and again unless the war bombs us into a shamed recognition 
of the uncivilised condition in which the bulk of our people live, 
there is little hope of any salvation coming from the new Ministry.— 
Yours faithfully, 

A. C. RICHMOND. 


THE REAL CONFLICT 
S1r.—No cause, even the best, gains from overstatement. I cannot 
think that Mr. R. A. Edwards’ characterisation of Hitlerism as the 
flower of Humanism is either just or, from a Christian point of view, 
wise. He speaks as though the world had never heard of justice or 
nercy till Christianity opened the eyes of men. Has he ever read the 
Gorgias of Plato, or even the Republic? In the Gorgias Socrates is 
asked to admire a Hitler of that day, Archelaus the son of Perdiccas, 
now the ruler of Macedonia. He, like Hitler, has murdered everyone, 
foe or rival, who stood in his way, including a young brother of seven 
years old, who was the heir to whom of right the kingdom belonged; 
and Polus claims that he is now supremely happy because he has the 
power to do whatever he likes. The reply of Socrates is on purely 
Humanist lines. It is because he is human and so constituted by God 
that “the unjust or doer of unjust actions is miserable . . . more 
miserable if he be not punished and does not meet with retribution, 
and less miserable if he be punished and meets with retribution at the 
hands of God and men.” The unjust man does not do what he 
wishes to do because he acts against the constitution of his own soul. 
The same is the burden of the Republic. Justice, Righteousness has 
its root in the constitution of our nature. If that were not true the 
prophet would preach in vain. And all this Plato teaches without 
having heard the Sermon on the Mount or read the epistles of St. Paul 
or St. John. His line of defence is purely Humanist, though, at the 
end of the Republic, he just opened the door through which Chri: 
tianity was to bring the further sanction which poor human nature 
needs, though, alas! Christianity, Religion, has too often forgotten its 
truce relation to Humanism, which is not to contradict but to complet: 
“And Jesus answering spake unto the lawyers and Pharisees saying 
Is it lawful to heal on the Sabbath day? And they held their peace. 
And He took him and healed him and let him go; and answered them 
saying: Which of you shall have an ox or an ass fallen into a pit, and 
will not straightway pull him out on the Sabbath day?” That is the 
spirit of Humanism correcting the rigidities of religion. 
Mr. Edwards seems to me to confound Humanism with Naturalism 
As a natural animal man, like other animals, lives “to eat or be 
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eaten,” as another article in your number puts it. A walk through 
natural history museum suggests that Nature has but one interest 
jn the creatures she produces in such abundance and so varied forms, 
that each should have the means to propagate its species and to destroy 
its enemies and its prey. But as Goethe and Huxley both insisted, it 
js as he recognises the difference between right and might that man 
rises above Nature and becomes human. It is the desire of the natural 
animal for power that has inspired the policy of Hitler and Goering; 
put to declare with Mr. Edwards that “on his view of life his repudia- 
tion of his various pledges is highly moral” is to take all the meaning 
out of the word “ moral,” or to call every animal a moral creature. 
No, I fancy Hitler’s justification to himself is a different one. ‘* No 
man at bottom,” Carlyle contends, speaking in the spirit of Plato, 
“means injustice; it is always for some obscure, distorted image of a 
right that he contends.” I need not enlarge. But Christianity was 
not a denial or corrective of Humanism as one finds it in Hebrew 
prophets and Greek thinkers. It gave a supreme example, and supplied 
a new sanction, a new hope, good tidings for all men. Even Plato had 
felt the need of some sanction which went beyond this life: “ Are you 
not aware, I said, that the soul is imperishable and immortal? ” 
Some such sanction seemed to him necessary to support the spirit of 
man in its long conflict with its inheritance of the passions necessary 
to or begotten by its animal struggle for existence-—Yours truly, 
H. J. C. GRIERSON. 


WAR AIMS 
Sir —Mr. Churchill truly said in a recent speech: “ The ground is 
not new; it has been frequently traversed and explored.” For instance, 
in the House, on February 12th, 1793, when the French had declared 
a comparable spirit of “‘ robbery with violence ’’—and due 
to comparable underlying causes—the Prime Minister said: 





war in 
perhap 
Not only has His Majesty entered into no treaty, but no step 
has been taken, and no engagement formed on the part of our 
Government, to interfere in the internal affairs of France, or to 
attempt to dictate to them any form of constitution. I declare 
that the whole of the interference of Great Britain has been with 
the general view of seeing if it was possible, either by our own 
exertions or in concert with any other Power, to repress this 
French system of aggrandisement and aggression, with the view of 
seeing whether we could not re-establish the blessings of peace; 
whether we could not, either separately or jointly with other 
Powers, provide for the security of our own Country and the 
general security of Europe. 
Is one really reading here the Younger Pitt, in The Times of 1793, or 
dozing as one reads his present-day successor? Is it not possible that 
one result of this war may be to establish some effective form of inter- 
national law, without which (I believe it was St. Augustine who said) 
nations are but organised bands of robbers? This “law” up to now 
has developed little beyond conventions between diplomatists that give 
way at once before national necessities or ambitions. Law and order 
is war aim enough.—Yours, &c., R. M. P. WILLOuGHBY. 
The Law Society's Hall, Chancery Lane. 


THE WIDENING WAR 
Sir —Please allow me to emphasise some of the difficulties mentioned 
in your leader “The Widening War.’’ The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer estimates our present war expenditure at £9,000,000 a day. 
The position and actions of Soviet Russia are, as you admit, of 
incalculable significance for the course and result of the war. 

Yet our Government haggles over the £4,000,000 (four million sterl- 
ing) of the former Baltic States; and the Ministry of Shipping has 
gone out of its way to detain ten ships whose crews had accepted the 
Soviet régime. 

Nazi diplomacy, though deplorable, is comprehensive and often, 
alas! highly effective. What shall be done with British officials who 
cannot, even now, resist pin-pricking and nagging the Soviet Union? 
Of course, we know there were British investments in the Baltic States, 
just as there were in Finland! But is there not such a thing as penny- 
~ dom” which is pound-foolish? Or are we—at this juncture—to 
be summoned to a—‘ Crusade” (save the mark!)—for the recovery 
of sums that would not finance our war effort for more than a day?— 


Iam, Sir, yours truly, F. W. STELLA BROWNE. 


GERMAN STRATEGY 


Sir.—One would have thought that the Germans from Spain—Rou- 


mania (and beyond) had shown very good consecutive long-range 
vision—a good deal better vision than ourselves, in fact. Surely 
von Kiuck’s “swerve” from Paris was in accordance with well- 


established principles of destroying the enemies’ field forces before 
getting messed up with fortified cities?—and the defeat of the Marne 
duc to the gap, which he was trying to close, between himself and 
the next army, and, as we like to think, to the threat of our army 
advancing (should I say driving?) into it, as well as to checks further 
east. As regards failure to invade on June Sth. Surely the Germans 
could not just have embarked on a flotilla and got across as casually 
as that with any chance of success (was there a flotilla ready?). Surely 
considerable and lengthy preparations would have been necessary in 
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any case, quite enough to give us the chance of resistance; and would 
it be quite a fantastic: guess that the completeness of the German 
success against France was as unexpected to them as to others? 
Strategicus’ articles have been a comfort, but I confess this last is 
rather a blow to my confidence. By the way, it is odd that while 
he accuses the Germans of opportunism, &c., the Sunday Times’ critic 
says they rarely show adaptability or initiative, though to the layman 
they seem to have been the first, if not to invent, to adopt defence in 
depth and infiltration attack, and to have owed their victory in France 
greatly to skilful subordinate exploitation of unexpected 
successes. Strategicus was, I think, the first to stigmatise the idiotic 
and defeatist beleaguered fortress myth. It would be wise now to have 
a little less of the equally sententious and odious “ Battle of or for 
The attack on London is only a part of the battle of or for 
Germany and Italy. In any case, the use of the beastly word Britain, 
besides being historically (overdriven word) inappropriate to any part 
of the United Kingdom except perhaps some small part of Wales, is 
a poor compliment to Northern Ireland, which has played such a 
great part in our joint history and which has always repudiated the 
as also, of course, only more so, 


N. E. F. Cornett. 


very 


Britain.” 





horrid calumny for its own country 
the Irish Free State. 
Orchard Cottage, Fetcham, Leatherhead. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 


Sir,—A Republican friend with Republican associations writes: “ The 
Willkie campaign is perhaps less encouraging than we had thought, or 
is he perhaps a more ordinary person? For a few weeks we almost 
thought him Lincoln incarnate. Perhaps we may have to vote for 
Roosevelt after all, although he has quite educated us away from thrift. 
It will make difference later to Great Britain.”—Yours 
appreciatively, AGRICOLA, 


some 


COMPENSATION FOR HOUSE-OWNERS 
Sir,—Anxiety about the destruction of the homes in which so many 
small people have invested all their savings is a threat to national 
morale which must not be underrated. It may be unreasonable to 
expect the Government in the present circumstances to commit itself 
But there is no reason why a 


to a definite scheme of compensation. 
somewhat more definite statement should not be immediately forth- 
coming to reassure people. An assurance that after the war those 


whose houses happen to have been destroyed shall not be worse off 
than those whose houses have been preserved would go far to allay 


apprehension. Since no precaution can be taken against the risk of 
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destruction, such an arrangement would clearly be just. A statement 
like that suggested would imply the acceptance of the general principle 
of insurance without committing the Government to a particular 
scheme. It would still leave it open to the Government to pay full 
compensation out of general funds if that proves practicable; if not, it 
would mean that the burden would at least be borne equally by all 
house-owners. If (to assume an extreme case) in the course of the 
war one-fourth of all the houses in the country were destroyed, it would 
mean that everv individual house-owner would have lost one-fourth 
of the value of his house—instead of one-fourth of the house-owners 
having lost all and the remainder nothing. There seems to be no 
reason why such a statement could not be made immediately—and its 
effect would be considerable.—Yours, &c., F. A. HAYEK. 
8 Turner Close, London, N.W.11. 


THE AIR OFFENSIVE 


Sir.—Mr. Richard Turner writes very glibly about showing the 
Germans that there is a “ more excellent’ way than war. But it docs 
not seem to occur to him that excellence is largely a matter of taste 
and that what would appear excellent to him might appear poisonous 
to another. The British regard negotiation, arbitration and com- 
promise as the ideal means of getting what they want. The Germans 
don’t, because what they want cannot be had by any of these 
expedients The average German’s idea of supreme happiness is 
having somebody to bully, to dominate and to oppress. The one 
appeal which has never failed to arouse the almost unanimous 
enthusiasm of the German people is the appeal to conquer and oppress, 
not as a Means to an end, but as an end in itself. 

That a highly cultured people like the Germans should not be 
civilised seems to many of us such a fantastic proposition that we 
simply refuse to accept it. But it happens to be the fact that the 
Germans are not civilised and that their contact with civilised peoples 
has merely served to increase their savagery. They have been fully 
occupied in demonstrating this to us continuously since 1870. That 
is the essence of the European problem which will have to be faced 
after the defeat of Germany in the present war. I suppose that in 
the course of generations it will be solved some day, but it is certainly 
not going to be solved either by treating it' as non-existent or by 
dangling under the noses of the German people a bait of the kind 
concocted by Mr. Turner, which has no attraction whatever to them.— 
Yours faithfully, C. H. Rosinson. 

Cop Close, Long Crendon, Bucks. 
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REFUGEE NURSES 


Sir,—There is an urgent need for nurses to give essential help now, 
The long-foreseen state of emergency has arrived at last. Yet Austrian 
and German refugee nurses are not allowed to work. Our hands are 
tied. Even if we sometimes get jobs as private nurses we have to wait 
very long until we get the permission to start work. (Unfortunately 
our sick patients then do not want help any more as they have died 
in the meantime.) We do not mind doing any kind of work, we are not 
afraid of doing assistant nurses’ duties, although we are trained and 
experienced for years. We feel silly hanging about and doing nothing 
and getting unemployment assistance already for months. 

Why can we not be of active help to the country which gave ys 
refuge and shelter when the same people who are bringing terror and 
sorrow to your people now destroyed our homes and families in 
Austria and Germany long ago? If we are not trusted why not let 
us work under control? I do not think it is so difficult to organise 
such a controlled nurses’ army.—Yours faithfully, 

R. L., Trained Nurse, 


RAILWAY SHORTCOMINGS 


Sir,—I wish to protest against the attack on the railways made by 
your correspondent R. C. Evans in The Spectator of October 18th, 
The line from this place to London serves both main and local traffic. 
The destinations of the trains are called as they arrive by the porters 
on the platforms, and this practice makes plain to travellers any 
diversion of traffic from other lines, as a result of damage from air 
raids to tracks or stations. Such diversion must be necessary at times 
on many lines all over the country, and this is only one of many 
traffic problems. Sometimes the delays are considerable, but for the 
most part the diverted traffic runs smoothly and to a _ reasonable 
schedule. I have not heard complaints from workers who have to make 
the double journey daily; they understand the reasons for delay. I 
imagine Mr. Evans does not travel often between London and 
Cambridge, and if his train was no more than fifty minutes late he 
has little to complain about. The railways have had a desperately 
hard time ever since war began, and I consider they have maintained 
a high standard of efficient and courteous service without much 
zratitude or recognition of their difficulties —Yours faithfully, 
Ormiston, Virginia Water, Surrey. D. R. Bowie. 


CHESTERTON AND NONCONFORMITY 


S1r,—Absolutes are dangerous, and “all” is apt to cover more than it 
is entitled to. Mr. Graham Greene might be justified in claiming that 
generally a “spirit of Charity” is “‘ present in Chesterton’s work.” 
But when he attributes that quality to “ all’? G. K. C.’s writings, and 
when Mr. Belloc asserts that his friend “ wounded none ’’—even 
exhibiting “so great and all-pervading a charity ”"—they must have 
forgotten the notorious passage in The Victorian Age in Literature 


(page 83) which comments upon Dickens’ treatment of Protestant 
Nonconformity. ‘‘ He hated that Little Bethel to which Kit’s mother 


went: he hated it simply as Kit hated it. Newman could have told 
him it was hateful, because it had no root in religious history; it was 
not even a sapling sprung of the seed of some great human and heathen 
tree; it was a monstrous mushroom that grows in the moonshine and 
dies in the dawn. Dickens knew no more of religious history than 
Kit: he simply smelt the fungus and it stank.” That brutal outburst 
is unworthy of the great humorist from whose pen it came. It aptly 
exemplifies Mr. Belloc’s warning against the “ peril to the soul through 
hatred.” And there is no hatred so soul-poisoning as sectarian 
rancour.—Yours faithfully, 
D. E. Autry. 
St. Andrew's Manse, Castle Douglas, Kirkcudbrightshire. 


DOES CULTURE MATTER? 


S1r,—The survival of culture in these days is of the first importance; 
but is not Mr. Forster pleading for a special sort of culture, which 
may or may not be valid in the future? For culture is not merely the 
enjoyment of certain forms, aural, visual or verbal, but, at bottom, 
a passionate search for the truth. All works of art are syntheses of 
the truth, the results of analyses which emerge in various forms. 
Enjoyment is merely a by-product—as, possibly, ‘ beauty ” is—because 
the enjoyment is in the recognition of truth, a desire for which exists 
in every man. 

A problem, which must have been the concern of everyone who in 
the last few years has followed the arts, has been the apparent gulf 
growing between art and the ordinary man. Is not this perhaps because 
our life has been more and more based on lies: and is not the decay 
of art in the sense of its being a popular vehicle due to the fact that 
the popular forms, the cinema and other things, are disseminators of 
lies? The artist now is in rebellion against all this falsehood, and 
while it is not true that culture is unwanted, it is true that the older 
culture today finds few people to recognise its truth—I am, sir, 
yours faithfully, BoNAMY DoBREE. 
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= iy ‘Enjoyment of this delightful comedy does Lovely, ardent Elisabeth of Austria is Miss 8 
oP ® not depend on appreciation of its cleverness Elizabeth Sprigge’s subject in The Raven's ry 
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Books of the Day 


How Holland Fell 


By E.N. van Kleffens. 





The Rape of the Netherlands. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 

M. vAN KLEFFENS has been since July, 1939, Foreign Minister 
of the Netherlands, and holds that post still in a Government 
which, though its European Dominions are in enemy occupation, 
exercises unchallenged authority over far larger and more populous 
dominions in Asia and America. This story of Holland’s inde 
fatigable efforts to preserve neutrality, and the tragedy of her five 
days’ fight against an enemy striking treacherously and with irresis- 
tible force, is admirably told. Its lessons should not be lost on a 
country that may still be called on to repel invasion. 

Graphic as is M. van Kleffens’ first-hand narrative of what he 
himself experienced before he escaped by a seaplane which finally 
ran out of petrol just off Brighton pier, its chief importance is as a 
study of Nazi technique, which was displayed in all its vile perfec- 
tion in the invasion of Holland. There were, of course, the repeated 
protestations that the neutrality of the country would be respected; 
three hours after the first bombs had been dropped the Deutsch- 
landsender was proclaiming to the world that stories of German 
aggression were a baseless enemy invention. There was the export to 
Germany of Dutch uniforms of every kind, destined in due time 
to conceal the identity of the parachutists and other invaders. 
There was the elaborate web of espionage; an intercepted letter 
showed that the head of the spy system was a man who had for 
several vears been an attaché at the German Legation, with a second- 
in-command known as Jonathan, whose identity was never dis- 
covered. There were the thousands of Germans settled in Holland, 
all of them subjected to heavy pressure by Hitler’s agents from the 
moment the Nazis came into power, and there was the fifth 
column, whose existence M. van Kleffens does not seek to conceal, 
of Dutchmen of Nazi sympathies “who would rather see their 
country enslaved than help in defending it against aggression on 
the part of the adherents of their cherished faith.” 

With the actual invasion M. van Kleffens deals in detail. His 
narrative makes it clear that despite the Germans’ overwhelming 
superiority in numbers, treachery and terrorism played the major 











To all admirers 
cf Buchan’s work 





the essays which this book contains will come as 
quite new material— presenting a remarkably faith- 
ful picture of those critical years just tefore the first 
great war. A particularly interesting feature being 
the series of character sketches of leading Edwardian 
figures—from Lord Rosebery to J. M. Barrie, from 
Rudyard Kipling to Archbishop Lang. 


COMMENTS AND CHARACTERS 
John Buchan 


Edited, with an Introduction by W. Forbes Gray 
7s. 6d. net 


* * 
ARCTIC PILOT 


W.E. Gilbert & Kathleen Shackleton 


Miss Shackleton, sister of the late Antarctic explorer, 
has arranged, from the words and writings of her 
collaborator, this valuable record of the great work 
of Gilbert and his colleagues on the North Canadian 
Air Routes. A book for all interested in Canada— 
or flying. 7s. 6d. net. 


Nelson 
35, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4. 
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part in their victory. The plan to surround The Hague by air. 
borne troops and capture it in twenty-four hours failed. The play 
was disclosed in papers found on the dead body of the German 
General von Sponeck, who was to have led the triumphal entry, 
but whose aeroplane was shot down; the horse he proposed tp 
ride into the capital’ was carried in another plane. The attempt 
to seize or kill the royal family failed. The attempt to kidnap the 
Minister of Defence failed. But the menace of the parachutists and 
of the forces landed by troop-carrying planes on the aerodromes 
meant that Dutch troops which should have been reinforcing the 
frontiers were kept fighting in the centre of the country. Finally, 
the capture of the vital Moerdijk Bridge by Germans in Dutch 
uniforms and the savage vengeance meted out to Rotterdam, where 
30,000 defenceless civilians were killed in half an hour of mass 
bombing, made continued resistance hopeless. Every machine in 
the Dutch Air Force had been lost, but over a hundred German 
machines had been destroyed in one day—a record in the history 
of the war till then. 

On the diplomatic side, M. van Kleffens discusses two impor- 
tant questions. Holland was scrupulous in the observance of her 
neutrality and refused to enter into staff talks, however informal, 
with any belligerent. The Foreign Minister is convinced that 
course was right, for Germany would have known at once of 
any such talks with France and Britain and would have taken them 
as the pretext for immediate attack. To that it might be replied that 
Hitler never needed a pretext for any attack, and that plans for 
Allied support for Holland might have made a substantial differ- 
ence. Nothing worse could have happened to the Netherlands 
than did happen. On the other hand, immediate help could only 
have been sent by air or sea, and in May, Britain and France were 
in no position to fly to Holland enough aeroplanes to counter 
the German menace. More debatable is M. van Kleffens’ rather 
surprising belief that Hitler’s “ peace speech” in October of last 
year after the rape of Poland was worth following up. “ It still is 
my firm conviction,” he writes, “ that Herr Hitler meant his speech 
to convey his readiness to enter into negotiations for peace, and 
that this peace could have been had on terms which at least de- 
served consideration.” At the Foreign Minister’s instance Queen 
Wilhelmina invited King Leopold and his Ministers to The Hague, 
and the well-known joint offer by the two neutral sovereigns of 
their good offices as peacemakers resulted. But M. van Kleffens 
admits the brusqueness and decisiveness of the German rejection 
of the suggestion—which hardly suggests a belief in Herr Hitler's 
own sincerity. 

Of manifest importance as history, and history written with 
admirable balance and restraint on the basis of intimate first- 
hand knowledge, this is a narrative of engrossing interest, moving 
as a record of the tragic sufferings of a peaceful and courageous 
people, inspiring in the faith it evinces in the future both of 
Holland and of the democracies on whose fortunes hers depend. 

WILSON HArRIs. 


Open House 


Friends of a Lifetime: Letters to Sydney Cockerell. 
by Viola Meynell. (Cape, 18s.) 

WHETHER the letters he writes or the letters he receives give the 

better picture of a man is a speculation to which Montaigne might 

have devoted a summer afternoon. There are people, I have 

noticed: you may be very fond of them, you may enjoy their 


Edited 


company, but you simply cannot write a letter to them. You 
ask yourself will this interest him? The fingers pause, hesitate, 
and stop: and, if vou have a secretary at hand, you say: Just 


find out if Jones will be at home on Sunday, because I should like 
to have a talk with him. But Sir Sydney Cockerell seems to 
have been so framed by nature that everybody liked writing to 
him: they always had something to say, and they were sure he 
would be glad to hear it. 

To stop there would be to suggest that Sir Sydney had been a 
Universal Aunt in whom everyone confided. But the reader who 
supplies the missing half can hardly doubt that he gave as good 
as he took. Most young men would have melted with embarrass- 
ment in face of Ruskin’s goings-on about Victoria Hill: gently 
and firmly Mr. Cockerell, at twenty-one, argued the patriarch 
into a better frame of mind. But Ruskin was, underneath, a very 
reasonable man: his intellect, I always feel, was often flooded but 
never sapped by his emotions. With Cobden-Sanderson, in the 
great quarrel with Emery Walker over the disposal of the Doves 
Press, Mr. Cockerell had his success. But what are you to do with 
a man who declines to be bound by any written undertaking, and 
gives as his reason: “I am a Fanatic ”? 

The steadiness with which Sir Sydney pursued his determined 
path, from Ruskin by way of Morris and the Preraphaelite after- 
glow to his predestined home at the Fitzwilliam, allowed of only 
one episode, one deviation—the time he spent with Wilfred Blunt 
in the East. From this came a lasting friendship, and from the 
friendship some of the best, the most personal and vigorous letters 
in the collection. The cultivated aristocrat, well aware that on 
both accounts his day is done, and quite sure—or perhaps not 
quite sure—that it is all the fault of the day, stands out finely 
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LONDON FRONT 


by F. TENNYSON JESSE and H. M. HARWOOD 
About 10/- net 
tters to American friends from H. M. Harwood and F. 
sor Je se, with replies from Alexander Woollcott, S. N. 
lar on Balderston and others. 


THE WAR CRISIS IN 
BERLIN: July-Aug. 1914 


by Sir HORACE RUMBOLD, Bt. 18/- net 

nse ‘... should be read by everyone who wishes to 

*rstand this war as well as the last, and Sir Hor ace has done 
tingu shed piece of public service in writing It. 


THE REALM OF SPIRIT: 


Being the Fourth and final volume of ‘‘Realms of Being.’ : 
by GEORGE SANTAYANA. 16/- net 


mag Literary Supplement : *'! kind will remember the 
t t Real ms of Being as « f the enchanting writers of 


THOMAS E. DEWEY: 


Attorney for the People 
by RUPERT HUGHES. 


Times Literary Suppl ment : 





SPANISH TUDOR: 


The Life of Bloody Mary 

by H. F. M. PRESCOTT. 
Prof. J. E. Neale in the Sunday Times: \t is far and away t! 
t of the biographies of Mary, maintaining a sympathet 
wing a critical appreciatior of 

hor from the 











av r tfails into which 
other biographers have talien. . extremely readabie, 
ma 4 », based on w ar cholarly research, it | 
tab 
OLD MASTER: & Play 
by ALEXANDER KNOX. prepn 
me y Old Master tresh, miscnieve 
ind origina and was held by e ¢ Ww gt ly qualified udge 


sademaiedmemin CITY 
by GUY McCRONE. 86 = 


story o! a Giasgow larly n the agri orn nas a 


The Striped t bertie-g 


FANNY BY GASLIGHT 


7 yet SADLEIR. 8 6 net 


acl ( "Fenny by G as slight 
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NEW CHEAP 
EDITIONS 


RETURN TO THE BALTIC 
by HILAIRE BELLOC. With drawings by Edmond 
L. Warre. 6 - net 


IN SEARCH OF THE GYR FALCON 
by ERNEST LEWIS. With a Memoir by his father 








and photographs by the author. 6/- net 
AMERICAN DREAM 

by MICHAEL FOSTER. 4/6 net 
STUDS LONIGAN 

by JAMES T. FARRELL. 4/6 net 
NO QUARTER GIVEN 

by PAUL HORGAN 4/6 net 
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By FRANCIS WILLIAMS 


H. G. WELLS says: 
“Mr. Williams says with a lucidity, vigour and 
convincingness all his own just what I have been 
trying to say for some time. I have purred 
throug h this book.’ 
J. B. PRIESTLEY says: 

“T am in entire agreement with Mr. Williams, 
and I should like to see this book travel far.” 


PROFESSOR JULIAN HUXLEY says: 
“A brilliant and compelling piece of argument; 
a tonic to be especially recommended to those 
who still hanker after a return to the old pre- 
war world.” 

GEORGE ORWELL says: 

“The more books like Mr. Williams’s we get, 

the better.” 

DAVID GRENFELL, M.P., Minister of Mines, 
says : 

“Pertinent and illuminating. I agree almost 

wholly with the declaration of war aims at the 

end of this book.” 

MICHAEL FOOT (Evening Standard) says : 
“He takes the offensive. His is a young, exciting 
creed. He pronounces his faith in fine, vigorous 
language.” 

THE SPECTATOR says: 
“Tmportant for the positive suggestion that we 
should organise sabotage and discontent within 
enemy territory.” 

NEW STATESMAN says: 

“The social democratic case has seldom been 
stated with more energy.” 

REYNOLDS NEWS says: 
“Timely, powerful, cloquent.” 

THE STAR (in a leading article) says: 
“Mr. Francis Williams’s War by Revolution burns 
with faith and fire.” 

DAILY HERALD says: 

“Should become an immediate political best 
seller.” 
THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT says: 
“Tnteresting, admirable, cogent.” 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
(in a leading article) says : 
“A vigorous discussion of the problem of how 
to show ourselves in the war and in our plans 
for the future of a democratic nation.” 


ROUTLEDGE 
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here: and when he keeps his temper, his judgment is, to the end, 
remarkably alert and fair. More convincing perhaps is the figure 
of Hardy as drawn by his wife, patching his study trousers with 
string and a packing needle, and “much amused to find -that 
he has many characteristics in common with Mr. Woodhouse.” In 
fact, some readers may think that the happy domesticity of Mrs. 
Hardy’s reports are as attractive and as lifelike as anything in the 
book. Two's company: but three, with a kindred sense of humour, 
can be even better 

Sir Sydney has been particularly fortunate in this, that he 
never outgrew his early devotions but only added new. To have 
been the friend of Morris and Webb and of Roger Fry and Charlie 
Ricketts is to have lived in two ages. There is a malady, common 
in times of transition, which makes the sufferer look with uneasy 
dislike on the past as time wasted, and uneasy resentment on the 
present as time out of joint. I feel that there is a moral in this 
book—a very old one, I know: that it is possible for the just and 
tenacious man to be at home in both, and even to keep open 
house for both. But the house must be well furnished, to his own 
liking and out of his own resources G. M. YOUNG. 


Faith’s Dilemma 


Prob'em of Fain. By C. S. Lewis (The Centenary Press, 


3s. 6d 


rhe 


know how other people will be affected by this little 
mitributed by Mr. C. S. Lewis to the Christian Challenge 
Series, but I am myself very grateful for it. It is a new treatment 
of the old, old problem with an arresting personal note. It says so 
many things which seem to me to need saying today, and traverses 
so many glibly repeated modern opinions, that it will help many 
I think, to revise what they have taken for granted and face 


I po not 
volume 


} 
people, 
possibilities which had not occurred to them. The scope of the 
book is somewhat wider than the title indicates, for it considers not 


only the problem of pain but the problem of evil as a whole, moral 
evil being a harder part of it than pain. Of course, there is no 
problem of evil at all except on the supposition that the world was 
made and is ruled by a good God: apart from that there is no more 
reason why evil should not exist than anything else. If you do 
believe that the world was made and is ruled by a good God, there 
is the stock dilemma formulated long ago by the ancient sceptics: 
either God cannot create a world without evil, and then He is not 
omnipotent, or He could, and did not, and then He is not all-good. 
And the regular answer made on the side of believers is that God’s 


omnipotence does not mean that He can do what is self- 


contradictory, and it would have been self-contradictery to create 
creatures with the power of choosing between good and evil and 
not allow the possibility of their choosing evil. Mr. Lewis re- 


;, the old answer: perhaps, indeed, no other answer is 
conceivable, and if it 1s not completely satisfactory, that is because 
the interaction of the Divine Will and the will of the creature 
is something which no one on the human level can pretend to 
understand. But Mr. Lewis’s originality is to be found in the 
farther-ra 
old answer 


produces th 


wing reflections which accompany and illuminate the 
His chapter on “ The Divine Goodness ” goes deep 





and is of striking beauty. In defending the idea of retributive 
punishment, Mr. Lewis, I am convinced, states a truth which the 
sophistications of fashionable philosophy do not avail to evaporate. 
If present-day conditions did not restrict the space for reviews, | 
should like to say more about this book, which I commend az q; 
really remarkable one. Epwyn Bevan, } 


Sad Pleasures 


The Pick of ** Punch.” (Chatto ani Windus. 5s. ; 
THE popularity of Punch is one of the best examples of the 
English taking their pleasures sadly. The Janes, Angelas and’ 
Georges who romp so decently and interminably through the 
pages of Punch are all here with their aunts and uncles, whose 
funny names must surely be wearing thin even with those who 
delight in the comic possibilities of onomatopoeia. Here and 
there a tired note of whimsy creeps in, or some cautious jibe at a 
Government service or the social order. But of wit as a weapon 
or irony as a prophylactic there is hardly a glimmer. Punch is 
unique. Its prestige is enviable, its potentialities enormous. But 
to what purpose are these qualities directed? Apart from a 
resolute intention to be above all things funny, and where that” 
is not possible, to be whimsical, I can detect no positive or even 
negative aims. As a means to an end, whether to defend of 
attack, to inspire, persuade or provoke, humour has wide and 
subtle powers. As an end in itself it usually becomes a brittle 
and emasculated thing. Tedium in this “ Pick” is relieved, so 
far as I am concerned, only by the drawings.. And as though 
even these might scem in danger of too blatant cynicism, the 
best are so reduced as to obscure their merits. 

After something more than a decade of graphic mediocrity 
that must have caused a collective rotation in the tombs of 
Doyle, Leech, Keene, Phil May, and others on whose work the 
Punch tradition largely rests, there are signs once more that a 
vein of illustration which is intrinsically comic, and not merely 
so by suggestion or auto-suggestion, is returning to its pages, 
Though slight in gere as in execution, such drawings as those 
of Fougasse, Anton, Crum, Mervyn Wilson, Pont and Hewitt 
comment with sharp absurdity on the fatuities of our existence. 
The outlook and approach of these artists differ widely, of course, 
though not fundamentally, from those of Punch’s earlier 
draughtsmen. The technique of illustration is subject to repro- 
ductive and fashionable influences, and is simpler, besides being 
more formal than in the ’eighties. These are modifications suit- 
able to the present day, which calls for no marked profundity in 
social satire. But in this book the dead-weight of the Janes and 
Georges, as well as of the inevitable Whiffins, Boilusters, Smack- 
boddys, Witherspoons and other rib-splitting personalities, will 
be a severe trial to readers appreciative of wit as understood and 
interpreted by Pope, Byron or the Sitwells (a name, surely, good 
enough for Punch). NICOLAS BENTLEY. 


Justice for Jeffreys 


Judge Jeffreys. By H. Montgomery Hyje. (Harran. 12s. 6d. 


Upon the tablet erected to the memory of Judge Jeffreys in St. 
Mary’s, Aldermanbury, the church where he worshipped, there 
runs the inscription: “The Lord seeth not as man seeth.” It 
was indeed necessary to make the point; for everybody knows how 
man, or at any rate, the Englishman, has seen him as a monster 
of iniquity. He is rather one of the bogies of English history, 
like William Rufus or King John or Mary Tudor. But nowadays 
we are getting used to having these bogies shown to be nothing 
like the inhuman monsters they were supposed to be. And 
such was the case with Judge Jeffreys: it is the merit of this bio- 
graphy that it presents him as quite a human person—all tod 
human, that was his failing as a judge. 

Mr. Montgomery Hyde is not an authority on the seventeenth 
century—the early nineteenth is more his beat, and there are times 
when we feel the background a little shaky. But all the same he 
has produced a measured, a moderate and a convincing portrait of 
Jeffreys, based on all the evidence that remains. He is not en- 
gaged in whitewashing the Judge; his strictures are very properly 
severe; but there does emerge a picture of a not altogether un- 
attractive character. Jeffreys was not a humbug; and the English 
are apt to prefer humbugs in public life. Moreover, he was a 
Welshman, and perhaps it would be more illuminating to examine 
his qualities and defects in that light. (Mr. Montgomery Hyde 
does not do this.) It was put about by his enemies, among many 
other counts against him, that he was a person of low birth; 
whereas, in fact, he came from an old Welsh family with estates 
in Denbighshire. What is true of him is that he made his career 
by his own abilitics; and a very remarkable career he made: he 
remains the youngest Lord Chancellor in English history (I do 
not know whether he was the youngest Lord Chief Justi 
Lord Chancellor at forty, his career was over and he was dead 
at forty-four. 
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. - . one of the most satisfying 


anthologies I have ever opened . 
E. C. BENTLEY 


Jailp Celegraph 
MISCELLANY 


An Anthology 
of Prose & Verse 


compiled by 


J. B. FIRTH 


the well-known Daily Telegraph contributor) 


This book possesses a strong appeal to 
every lover of good literature. What- 
ever the reader’s taste, within the 
covers of this delightful volume will 
be found selections from old and new 
favourites, including characters culled 
from both history and fiction. 

Mr. Firth’s selection is drawn from a 
wide field of English literature, ex- 
pressing every mood from the serious 
to the gay. 

Excerpts from famous and even lesser- 
known writers find a niche in this 
compact, pocket-sized anthology. 


To possess a copy of this Miscellany is to find peace 
and mental stimulation at whatever page it is 
opened, and it is in this spirit and for this purpose 
that this anthology was conceived and compiled. 


PRICE / BOUND IN 
NET ‘ STIFF COVERS 
From Booksellers and Bookstalls ; or post free 3/10 


from Daily Telegraph (Book Dept.), Fleet St., E.C.4. 


Published by Messrs. Hutchinson Ltd. 
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Outstanding value. A 
sturdy welted shoe in 
brown super Elk. Note 
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lacing. 


K Model Mo460. 21/9 
Purchase Tax extra where applicable. 


The story of Ks has been one of continuous progress 
for 98 years. To-day sales have reached a new peak 
—900,000 pairs. 

K Shoes are made on the K Plus Fitting principle 
(see diagram) with heelparts a fitting narrower than 
foreparts. That is why they give a perfect walking 
fit, close at the ankle, easy at the toes. As for their 
style—well, you have only to look at them. 

But it is in the parts of a K that you don’t see that the 
hidden quality and the economy of Ks is to be found. 
The insole of a shoe is its foundation. If it sags or 
gives way the whole shoe “heels”’ over and soon falls 
to pieces. In K Shoes the insoles are made of the finest 
leather obtainable and every one is examined by an 
expert. This is one of the reasons why 2 K Shoe retains 
its first “showroom” smartness on the road 
—one of the reasons why 900,000 men and 
women have found it pays to wear Ks. 


K sn SHOES 


FROM K SHOE AGENTS EVERYWHERE 





For London Agents’ addresses telephone Regent 1833; for Pr ial Agents 
apply to Dept. 2, K Shoe Factory, Kendal he New Illustrated Booklet of K 
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The clue to his career and the character he has left in English 
history is that he was a political judge; nor is he the only case of a 
Lord Chief Justice who was essentially a politician. He was a 
very personal sort of man, by temperament the reverse of what we 
mean by “ judicial.” But we have to remember that that quality 
was much rarer in seventeenth-century conditions than it is today. 
It happens that the cases with which Jeffreys was concerned were 
so often political, and in them his partisanship was provoked with- 
out much restraint (there was some: for example, he protected his 
old schoolmaster, the Nonconformist Philip Henry, from the force 
of the law). Even that unfavourable witness, Roger North, wrote 
of him: “ When he was in temper and matters indifferent came 
before him, he became his seat of justice better than any other I 
saw in his place.” The background to his career was party 
passion and vindictiveness on either side. Jeffreys identified 
himself so much with one side, and his marked personality so 
obtruded itself, that his characteristics imprinted themselves on the 
public miid—his inflamed face and loud voice, his bullying manner 
in his last years he was often in agony from the stone, and only 
kept going by comstant draughts of weak punch). The Bloody 
Assizes are the great blot on him, though the responsibility was 
rather that of that cold fool, James II, who then left his devoted 
Lord Chancellor in the lurch with never a word. 

Jeffreys has in fact had great injustice done him in English 
history; he has been written down by the Whig historians carry- 
ing on the tradition of his personal enemies. Mr. Montgomery 
does him justice, and, I think, no more than justice. 

A. L. Rowse. 


War and Police 


The Secret Vanguard. By Michae’ Innes. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
Over My Dead Body. By Rex Stout. (Crime Cub. 7s. 6d.) 
The Bishop's Crime. By H. C. Bailey. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

The Department of Queer Complaints. By Carter Dickson. 


Heinemann. 7s. 6d 
How Briggs Died. By D. E. 
The Enemy Within the Gates. 
Stoughton. 8s. 3d. 
Into My Parlour. By Paul Dallas. 


Harrap. 7s. 6d. 
Hodder and 


Harding. 

By Sydney Horler. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 
IN odd corners of that distorting mirror which the detection 
novel holds up to life, war has begun to show its ugly face. It 
had to be so, I suppose. Even this little world of logic and 
violence, fairy-tale-like and untopical as it is, cannot hold out 
against a total war. That being so, it is probably better to 
write a whole-hog thriller, as Mr. Innes has done, than like 
Mr. Stout to try and introduce war into the framework of the 
detection novel. 

The Secret Vanguard, with its Scottish setting and protracted 
chase, inevitably courts comparison with the romances of John 


Buchan. Buchan created a type of thriller from which no British 
writers, except Ethel Lina White and Eric Ambler, have suc- 
cessfully broken away. It is a good model: and Mr. Innes 
has added to it a number of interesting variations and 
gadgets: but, in spite of his liveliness and resource in the 


creation of episodes, he has not brought to the thriller the 
originality he brings to the detection novel. However, within 
the pattern he has adopted, he contrives great excitement and 
much surprise: his urbane dialogue and romantic colouring 
make a piquant contrast: his adventurous conceits are, as has 
been said in another context, far-fetched but worth the carriage. 
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Over My Dead Body brings back into action that lethargi¢ 
but commanding figure, Nero Wolfe, and his wisc-cracking 
henchman, Archie. Archie is perhaps the most engaging Watson 
in the whole field of detective fiction: it is impossible not to be 
captivated by a sleuth who describes a client as looking “ike 
one of those coloured pictures in the National Geographic 
entitled “Peasant Woman of Wezibrrcy Leading a* Bear tg 
Church.” The Balkans, as this crack adumbrates, play q 
considerable part in the story, together with a fencing academy 
and a sour bunch of High Financiers who bring out all the 
Robin Hood in Wolfe and his assistant. The plot, unfortunately, 
is as irritatingly over-complex as the Balkan politics on which jt 
partly rests; and the revelations, instead of being spaced out 
through the book, are held up in a sort of log-jam till the end, 

Mr. Bailey and Mr. Dickson are both playing on the away 
ground this time. Mr. Bailey is the best short-story writer we 
have in detection, but never seems at home with the novel, 
His Reggie Fortune needs to be taken in small doses: over g 
long course his mannerisms and innuendo-ish talk become 
wearisome. The setting of this novel, as the title indicates, is g 
cathedral town: whether it was the Bishop himself, or the Dean 
with whom he is at ioggerheads, or one of the Chapter, or a 
lay character, who commits two murders and a deal of sacrilege, 
the reader must find out for himself. Mr. Dickson, on the 
other hand, has not the same knack for the short story as for 
the novel. His Department of Queer Complaints, a hypothetical 
department in New Scotland Yard devoted to the elucidation 
of problems outside the routine scope of the police, is an excellent 
notion. But it cries out for the hand of G. K. Chesterton; and 
Mr. Dickson, though he has the Chestertonian legerdemain, 
lacks the poetic patter which made the Father Brown stories 
minor works of art. Still, there are some arresting problems 
here for Colonel March to solve, not least that of the pair of 
white gloves which fired a shot that killed a man who had died 
years before. 

The remaining three novels are of no outstanding merit. 
Mr. Harding at the start seems to have an edge to his writing, 
but How Briggs Died rapidly blunts into stock situations and 
dreary facetiousness. Mr. Harding would do well to murder his 
present detective in the first chapter of his next novel, and start 
afresh. ‘“ Horler for Excitement” may be a thrilling slogan to 
some: but this tale of “ traitorism ” and Fifth Columnists failed 
to stir the blood of at least one thriller-fancier: pompous and 
long-winded in style, it does not live up even to its own melo- 
dramatic conventions. Into My Parlour is a thriller of equally 
conventional pattern, but has somewhat more vivacity. There 
is rather too much talk and too little action: but, as the blurb 
points out, “the death of a human tarantula by poison is always 
a satisfactory thing.” NICHOLAS BLAKE. 


Fiction 


The Voyage. By Charles Morgan. (Macmillan. 9s.) 
The Spring Returns. By Doreen Wallace. (Collins. 8s. 6d.) 
Jane Fairfax. By Naomi Royde-Smith. (Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 


IN all his novels, Mr. Morgan is concerned with deep and serious 
questions of human experience. The Voyage, with its heightened 
prose, its epigraph from Santayana, its repeated emphasis on the 
idea of a voyage, is heavy with significance. The dominant note 
is perhaps sounded in the reflection of Thérése Despreux on reading 
Barbet’s letters: “a calm and passionate acceptance of unity 
within the ultimate unity of all sentient creatures.”” A statement 
like this may mean much or little, according to its context; and 
The Voyage is perhaps to be estimated by the measure of its 
success in giving body to this, and to many similar utterances. 

The setting of the novel is France in the "eighties; the persons 
through whom Mr. Morgan presents his conclusions are Barbet 
Hazard, a wine-grower of Charente, and Thérése Despreux, a girl 
from his village who has become a famous diseuse in Paris. Thérése 
has dozens of lovers, and among her friends are the most interesting 
and entertaining people in Paris, yet it is the provincial Barbet 
whom she really loves. He is the naturally good man, a sort of 
saint; at his approach rioting prisoners calm down, angry relatives 
stop quarrelling, sulky boys begin to smile. Thérése is his mistress 
for one night only, and the book ends with the two realising 
that they must go on leading separate lives, yet finding happiness 
and content in this solution: “she felt no longer that she was in 
a cage, whether of time or of her own individuality.” 

In this conclusion, Mr. Morgan is describing a state that he 
evidently believes to be true and important; and if he fails to 
convey this sense of truth and importance to the reader, the failure 
lies partly in his conception of Barbet, and partly in the limitation 
of his ideas of love and happiness. The trouble with Barbet is 
that he is too good to be true. If we compare him with another 
good and simple man, Pierre of War and Peace, then his “ modesty 
of spirit,” as one of his admirers calls it, strikes us more like 
smugness. “I am also an ignorant man,” he says: and again, “I 
am not at all clever,” “I am a very ordinary man.” Yet up he 
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comes with the right word for every occasion; his statements about 
belief and behaviour are made dogmatically, but they have littl 
force because we do not see them coming out of a full experience, 
Tolstoy shows Pierre painfully acquiring his wisdom through life; 
Barbet, like Martin ‘lupper, seems to have it all taped and tidy 
inside him—* ‘To believe that a man is the devil is to make him 
so”; “ All the senses are lovely and happy and free.” 

The singularity of the relationship becween Therese and Barbet 
is heavily underlined: “ We belong to each other in our own way.” 
She says. “It is no one else’s way.” “ Special” is a keyword of 
the book—* Albatrosses are special. Albatrosses are a thing,” she 
says of a pattern in a quilt; “he’s special,” of a heating stove, 
Yet the uniqueness of this relationship seems to spring not so much 
from some compulsion of circumstance or character as from a 
feeling that a more natural development of their love would be 
vulgar. Thérése and Barbet decide they cannot marry and haye 
a home together because neither the Paris disewse nor the Charente 
wine-grower can be expected to lead the other's life. This barrier 
looks rather flimsy if one thinks, for instance, of the reasons which 
prevent Newman and Claire de Cintré from marrying, in Henry 
James's American; and we suspect that the barrier may have been 
wHfully raised for the pleasure of creating an exclusive and special 
relationship. And this finickiness gives a very limited scope to the 
generalisations about unity and acceptance; they depend so much 
on such vague assurances as “going on a voyage” or “being 
special ” —notions which obviously have a deep significance to 
Mr. Morgan, but which he has noi fully succeeded in passing on 
to the reader. . 

Like most of Miss Wallace’s novels, The Spring Returns is set 
solidly in the Suffolk countryside. Hester, an artist, who has been 
married to a farmer for 14 years, falls in love with an R.A.F. officer; 
he is killed, and after the shock of his death she sets about building 
up her life with Richard again with new sympathy and under- 
standing. It is a conventional theme, and not treated with any 
particular freshness or insight; the book’s virtues are in its back- 
ground—it gives a clear idea of the organisation and economics of 
East Anglian farming before and during the war—and in some well 
observed minor characters, like the farmboy who is terrified of 
horses, or the old cowman who juggles with the milk returns in 
order to prolong the life of his favourite cow. 

Jane Fairfax was the young lady whose secret engagement with 
Frank Churchill came as such a shock to Emma Woodhouse, 
Miss Royde-Smith has written an agreeable novel about her, intro- 
ducing characters from other Jane Austen novels, from Thackeray, 
from Fanny Burney, and from history. Occasionally she falls into 
the arch and stilted style that is the bane of the period novel— 
“none other than the great Mrs. Siddons””—but in general she 
gives a very capable pastiche of Jane Austen, though that novelist 
would never have allowed herself to drag in, by the most obvious 
device, the seventeenth-century ballad of “’The Swimming Lady.” 
It is excellent in itself, but quite out of key—like sticking a Gains- 
borough hat on top of an Empire dress. 

JANET ADAM SMITH. 
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By CUSTOS 


ALTHOUGH temporarily denied the use of their normal faci- 
lities on the floor of the Stock Exchange, brokers and jobbers 
have somehow succeeded in keeping the machinery of markets 
running. In these days, of course, the volume of business is not 
very large, but that does not detract from the adaptability which 
has enabled new arrangements to be improvised at a moment's 
notice. Nor have the handicaps on business had the slightest 
effect on the undertone. That remains as firm as ever, with the 
31 p.c. War Loan hovering around the year’s peak price of 
102Z and every other section steady. The Purchase Tax, 
already well discounted, has had no effect on retailers’ shares 
and is rightly regarded as a useful contributor to the essential 
task of diverting purchasing power to the Exchequer. What is 
now required above anything else in the nation’s internal 
economy is a further substantial increase in savings. To-day, 
the combined efforts of large and small savers are running at 
about £25,000,000 a week. Unless compulsory measures are 
to be adopted this total must be raised to well over £30,000,000 
within the next few months. 

ISSUE 


T.P.D. PREFERENCE 


A NEW capital issue by anybody other than the Government 
is such a rare event in these days that the announcement by the 
Trinidad Petroleum Development Company of a £200,000 
6 per cent. preference offer has taken the City by surprise. The 
new shares, of the cumulative redeemable type, are to be offered 
at par to existing shareholders in the proportion of 1 for 5. On 
their investment merits they should be assured of a good re- 
ception, for the dividend is covered by a very ample margin on 
the basis of recent earnings and the company is definitely on 
the up-grade. The money is wanted to finance the expansion 
programme and since oil, especially Empire oil, is necessary for 
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the war effort, the requisite Treasury sanction for the issue has 
been obtained. 

From the full accounts for the year ended July 31 it is 
apparent that the development programr:.c put in hand four 
or five years ago is now bearing good fruit. Gross revenue rose 
from £415,698 to £683,749 and the net balance more than 
doubled, at £360,677. Production statistics have been with- 
drawn for obvious reasons, but on the score of prices the report 
tells us that Gulf Coast export quotations, on which the com- 
pany’s sales contract is based, have now receded to pre-war levels 
after their sharp rise in the autumn of 1939. Liability for 
E.P.T. and other taxation has not yet been fixed, but the 
£200,000 set aside for taxation reserve out of the year’s profits 
is considered “ more than adequate.” At 46s. 3d. T.P.D. £1 
ordinary shares yield about 6} per cent. on the 15 per cent. 
dividend. They are a good speculative investment. 

‘*EMMIES ” PROFITS RISE 

WHILE the absence of any ordinary dividend has disappointed 
the optimists in Throgmorton Street, the preliminary profit 
figures of Electric and Musical Industries are really encourag- 
ing for shareholders. Against a net loss of £138,968, the 
accounts for the year September 30 show a net profit of 
£38,048. Obviously, the company’s home business, which 
ranges from gramophones and wireless to cycles (through the 
Rudge Whitworth subsidiary) has been flouyishing. Part of 
the trouble has been the overseas interests. In recent years sub- 
stantial sums have been written off the group’s foreign invest- 
ments, but the net profit now disclosed has again been struck 
“after providing for exceptional charges and contingencies due 
to the international situation. Emmies ” 10s. ordinaries have 
fallen back from 8s. to 6s. 9d. following the board’s anrounce- 
ment. They have recovery possibilities. 
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A Clergyman 


writes : 


cc AVING passed through a period of overstrain during 
which it was impossible to take holiday, and often 
working until 11 o’clock each evening, and in work which 
gave little opportunity for exercise, there was a feeling that 
the general system was passing all too quickly into the 
first period of old age. 


I turned tc ‘Phyllosan’, and I have found that not only did 
it meet the immediate requirements for which I put it to 
the test, but that it does certainly rejuvenate the body 
tissues, and renews the blood, as it were. 


I have no hesitation in saying that if more people 
would undergo a serious treatment of your prepara- 
tion they would be infinitely better in health, and 
the nervous system would be astonishingly 
strengthened. 


This I have written from my own experience of ‘Phyllosan’, 
and am sixty-three. Again I should like to say that there 
is no substance to equal it.” 


Start taking 
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